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Climbing Out of the Pit 


both 
and cotton, of which we had a surplus, to forage 


OW much progress are the farmers of the Unit- 

ed States making in raising farm income? 
On the basis of month by month eash income, how 
far have they climbed out of the pit in which the 
New Deal found the American farmer in Mareh 
of 1933? 

In spite of the drouth and of the inevitable 
suffering it has caused in some districts, the trend 
is upward. 

Production control by farmers, federal mone- 
tary policy and increased industrial payrolls have 
all played a part in bringing about this increase. 
Of these, production control has been the most im- 





portant, in diverting production from grains 


erops, of which we have a shortage, and in provid- 
ing benefit payments for farmers. 

The full effects of this program have not yet 
been felt, but the figures below show the results 
thus far. Note that the period 1932-33 ineludes the 
last twelve months of the Old Deal, from March, 
1932, to February, 1933. In each ease, the months 
under the New Deal are compared with the corre- 
sponding months under the Old Deal. June, 1934, 
shows a 52.4 per cent gain over June of 1932, and 
June, 1933, a 46.9 per cent gain over June of 1932. 
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In the period from August, 1933, thru June, The drouth, without the AAA and federal aid, 


1934, around $300,000,000 of the cash income shown 
above was in the form of rental and benefit pay- 
ments, financed by processing taxes. Farm income 
from this source will increase greatly in the next 
two months. 

For the balance of the year, it seems probable 
that a gain of more than 50 per cent per month will 
be shown over the corresponding Old Deal months. 


age or neéar-avera 
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would have wrecked farm income in 
many sections, and is working extreme hardship on 
many farmers in spite of all that can be done. 
Towever, AAA benefits, federal purchases of cat 
tle, feed loans and work relief are aiding drouth 
stricken farmers to pull thru. Distriets with aver- 
ge crops will plainly have a very 


completely 


Ineome. 
































IOWA 4-H CLUB 
CONGRESS 


Biggest 4-H event in America this 
year. Championship teams from 
every county in Iowa. Over 2,000 
farm youngsters in eight days of 
demonstrations, judging, and ex- 
hibits. Over 1600 head of 4-H 
livestock. Special feature—First 
state championship Kitten Ball 
Tournament Aug. 28 and 29, 


/MORIE 
RACES 


5 DAYS—6 NIGHTS 


Greatest racing program in 
years. Night races every night 
on illuminated track, Aug. 
24-30. Harness and running 

races, 5 afternoons Aug. 
25-30. Purses over 
$10,000.00 and 
over 300 fast 


entries. 


FIREWORKS 


Direct from Century of Progress 
in Chicago. A gorgeous pyro- 
technic spectacle every night. 


CinRCUS 


Featuring Manuel King, 10-year-old 
boy lion tamer, and 7 other of world’s 
most famous circus acts, in two huge 
grandstand shows daily. 
250 acres of other 
record-breaking fea- 
tures. 
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RACES 


Friday, Aug 24—Friday, Aug. 31. 


National circuit Championship races 
with nearly 50 of America’s most 
famous drivers competing for huge 
purses. Eight races each afternoon. 


7 WOMEN'S FAIR 


Eight days of programs, demonstrations, 
lectures, and exhibits in two of the largest 
buildings on the fair grounds. Farm Bu- 
reau projects, cooking, demonstrations, 
home furnishings, home economics, drama. 
Every interest of 
Iowa women repre- 
sented. 
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| was not on the approved list. 
} sent the thief to Anamosa for a term 
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| the capture of the thief possible. 
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He Took a Load of Corn 


It was nearly midnight on the last 
day of May when Miss Carol Reeves 
heard a truck near her home in War- 
ren county, Iowa. The truck came 
down the road and then stopped. 


| She looked again and saw it backed 


up to the corn crib on the farm. 
So she called her father, Riley 


| Reeves, and he called Sheriff Frank 


Houghtaling, of Indianola. In com- 


|} pany with Deputy Sheriff Ivan Mar- 


quis, Houghtaling was soon on the 


job, and it didn’t take long to get 
| enough 


evidence to discover the 
kind of a truck that had been at the 
corn crib. Then the sheriff and his 
deputy proceeded to round up Wil- 
liam Adkins. 

Adkins confessed that he had been 
prowling about the country, stealing 
corn and taking it home. Judge Hays 
listened to the confession when Ad- 
before him, and 
kind of farming 
So he 


decided that this 


of years. 

Since the Reeves farm is protect- 
ed by the Service Bureau, a reward 
has been paid to Carol Reeves for 
her prompt action in reporting the 
making 


Watch Your Livestock 


A subscriber writes: “I was told 
by a neighbor that there has been a 
change in the law permitting farm- 
ers to let their cattle run on the 
highway for grazing purposes, and if 
any one runs into the cattle he is to 
blame, Is this true?” 

The answer is, No! If you herd 
cattle on the highway, be sure they 


| are in the care of a competent herd- 
| er, or you will be liable for any dam- 
age if an accident occurs. 


If you are 


| using the highway for grazing land, 


| better select a back road that is sel- 


dom used, and then be sure that 
some one is in charge of the stock 
who will see to it that they are kept 
ff the main traveled part of the 
road. 

Several farmers have not only lost 
horses and cattle thru the result of 
collisions with automobiles, but also 
found themselves in for a damage 
suit. 


M¢ . v nd ¢ 
Taking a Trip? 

We will be pleased to hear from 
readers who are planning motor trips 
anywhere this summer. We have 
maps of all states, lists of camps and 
other information that will be of use 
te you, no matter where you are go- 
ing. They are vours for the asking— 


but tell us where you want to go. 


Drouth Victim Racket 

One of our subscribers writes us. 
telling of an experience she had 
when some people drove up to their 
farm and offered to sell fancywork 
and lace, which was claimed to be of 
foreign make and very good. A typi- 
cal hard luck story was told about 
their being burned out in the Dako. 
tas and coming back to try to make 
a living until they could get settled 
again. It sounded so pathetic that 
our subscriber bit, but later, on in 
vestigation, it was disclosed these 
people were part of a band of gypsies 
traveling thru the neighborhood, and 
that they were helping themselves to 
reultry and other products, and mak- 
ing general nuisances of them- 
selves. 

Farmers would do well to check up 
on any persons who come into their 
communities and put up hard-luck 
stories, soliciting aid or offering bar- 
gains in goods. If you are suspicious 
of their activities, it is a good plan 
to call the sheriff at once and let 
him make a thoro investigation, as 
this will prevent a swindle and help 
rid the country of some of its un 
desirables. 


He Took the Cull Chickens 


A member writes that a short time 
ago a man called and culled her poul- 
try. This fellow said he would pay 
a good price for the culls, but didn’t 
have any scales with him, so would 
have to take the chickens to town to 
weigh them. He was to bring back 
a check. 

So far, no check, and the man 
hasn’t returned. 

This is just another graft, and our 
member certainly trusted too much. 
We have many times warned our 
readers to beware of cullers whom 
they did not know. Better keep them 
out of the henhouse. It’s possible 
they might come back after dark and 
get the chickens they left in the 
daytime. 


Indict National Sales Group 


A federal grand jury in Omaha, 
Neb., has indicted six officers and 
salesmen representing the National 
Sales Company. They are charged 
with fraud in connection with th 
rroperty listing activities. 

Many subscribers have writte: 
in the past, telling of their being 
visited by representatives of 
concern, and paying a fee to get 
their property listed for sale. Pros 
rective buyers were supposed to ) 
furnished, but in most cases, aft 
the fee was paid, the 
heard nothing more of the deal, and 
were minus the fees paid. 


subscribe! 


Things You Want to Know 


Many farmers make a specialty of sending to various experiment 


stations for bulletins along lines that interest them. 


These collections 


of bulletins are often among the most important of a farmer's tools. 
It will pay to supplement these station bulletins with some of the ex- 


cellent booklets put out by manufacturers in their special fields. 


Here 


is a list of titles of booklets prepared by such companies and available 


to our subscribers at no charge: 
O The Truth About Lye 

O Talks on Turkey Diseases 

O First Aid to Baby Chicks 

O) Farm Sanitation 

O Vacation Literature 

O Vaccination Simplified 


Check the booklet you want, 


Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Name 


Town 





1 How to Take Care of Your Pipe 


] Elevator Manual 


Scientific Poultry Feeding 
Calf Feeding 


J] Chick Pointers 
[ How to Treat Coccidiosis 
O Prevention of Pox, Canker and 


Roup 


with your name and address below, 
clip and mail to Free Booklet Department, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
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World’s Fair Welcomes 
Farm Crowds 


Farm Week at Chicago Scheduled for August 11-18 


ARM WEEK, the biggest event of the 

1933 Chieago World’s Fair, in terms of 

total attendance, fine programs and all- 
around celebration, will be repeated this year 
from August 11 to 18. 

Farmers of the nation will receive full farm 
measure—an eight-day week, jam-packed with 
“specials’’ of every kind, all designed to in- 
terest, enlighten and entertain the honored 
guests. 

Opening Saturday. August 11, with a mas- 
sive farm parade, the week of special events 
will include a Sunday farm program consoli- 
dated with Chicago Incorporation Day; a 
farm organization day on Monday ; farm radio 
day, Tuesday; farm women’s day, Wednes- 
day: farm youth day, Thursday; farm press 
day, Friday, and farm musie day, Saturday. 
A fine balanee of comedy entertainment, in 
teresting edueation and earnest tribute to the 
men, women and children of American agri- 
enlture will be maintained thruout. 

On dress parade for the occasion will be 
not only sueh 1933 centers of mterest as the 
foods and agriculture building, the hall of 
science and the government exhibits, but a 
number of brilliant new features. 


A Tour of the World 


A host of new foreign villages will add a 
zest to Farm Week this year, as they have to 
the 1934 fair as a whole, for by means of their 
authentie and colorful reproduetions of arehi- 
tecture, dress and eustoms of far-away lands, 
they provide in effeet a quick, interesting and 
eeonomical trip around the world. 

On this ‘‘tabloid world tour,’’ the sightseer 
may visit Spain, Italy, North Africa, Switzer- 
land, the German Black Forest, Ireland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Franee, China, Hawaii and 
Mexico. He may also turn the clock back and 
see an American colonial village of 200 vears 
azo, and ‘‘Merrie England,’ depieting Brit- 
ish life 400 vears ago. 

The foreign villages have taken over the 
old Midway space of 1933. The Midway, with 
its array of thrilling rides, hoarse barkers and 
sideshows, is this vear located on Northerly 
Island, near the east Sky Ride tower. 

Interesting tho these features are, they are 
ho more so, and certainly not nearly so as- 
tounding, as are the free exhibits and enter- 
tainment provided by the nation’s great com- 
mereial organizations. Even more than last 
year, it may be said in truth that the best 
things are free. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts are the first ever to be civen 
either free or in the open air by that foremost 
American musieal organization, in its forty- 
four vears of history. 

Foremost among buildings designed pri- 
marily as a tribute to agriculture, and hence 
foremost in interest during Farm Week, is 
the foods and agriculture building, loeated at 
the west end of the Sixteenth street bridge. 
Displays of foods, both raw and prepared, and 
exhibits of farm machinery, food manufactur- 
mg processes and food distribution may be 
seen here. ‘ 

Of keen interest to the diversified farmer 
will be the display in farm machinery hall, at 
the north end of the foods and agriculture 


building. Here are shown the latest types of 
tractors, cultivators, corn pickers and other 
farm machines. Dioramas, augmented by cop- 
ies of obsolete farm machinery, vividly pic- 
ture a century of farm history. 

Many farmers will spend a good deal of 
time at the automobile exhibits. Here they 
can see how their favorite cars are put to 
gether, and get a chance to go into all the 
details of manufacture. Methods of transpor- 
tation and road building in other days also 
form an interesting and educational part of 
these displays. Boys with a knack for ma- 
chinery will have the time of their lives in 
this part of the fair. 


How Twine Is Made 


A demonstration in twine making shows 
every operation from the time the hanks of 
fiber are received from Yueatan or the Philip- 
pines until the balls, neatly wottmd, are ready 
tor shipment to gram growers. A radio-con- 
trolled tractor, driverless, does its stunts in 
an outside enclosure west of the building. 

Valuable information may be obtained from 
the University of Illinois exhibit concerning 
crop rotation, planned building and reeom- 
mendations obtained for crops and space re- 
quired for beef growing. 

Farm women, and men too for that matter, 
will be interested in the model homes section, 
where trained guides will conduct free tours 
during Farm Week. with special attention t 
farm homes. 

These latter have been laid out by architects 
who have made a special study of improved 


A view of the Chicago World's Fair 
grounds, taken from the air. 
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farm living. The application of 
farm home to reduce labor is emphasized. Con- 


power to the 


venience of construction. the farm offiee, 
farm shop and farm home refrigeration have 
been given attention. The farmer here sees 
how much of the drudgery of the farm ean 
be eliminated, and how modern conveniences, 
until recently available only in the cities, ean 
be instituted at moderate cost. 

In the electrical building, the farmer will 
see how the new electrification of the farm is 
working to his benefit and comfort. The dis- 
plays of scientifie transportation, packing, 
packaging and milling of fruits, grains and 
meats will present a comprehensive pieture of 
agricultural progress from 1833 to 1933, with 
late additions to cover 1934. 


Big Fireworks Display 


Three times during Farm Week there will 
be vivid displays of fireworks. A free cirens 
every afternoon and twice each evening is 
another entertainment of good quality: To the 
cireus 1s added a free swimming and diving 
program, featuring amateur stars. 

Still other free features are the Theater 
of Seience, showing the marvels of modern 
science in twice-daily program; the House of 
Magic; the Microvivarium, where a drop of 
water becomes a world inhabited by weird and 
ferocious creatures, and a great many free 
shows along the eighty-four miles of exhibits. 

Covering acres, and of paramount interest 
to many farm folks, are the poultry exhibit 
and the horticultural building. And of course 
thousands will visit the hall of religion, which 
is attracting capacity crowds to see its bas 
relief of Christ by Losado Taft, its great re- 
ligious paintings, the cooperative exhibits of 
the Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist 
and Baptist churches, the marvelous ‘‘ Last 
carved in mother-of-pearl, and the 
creat chalice of Antioch, one of the earliest 
relies of the Christian faith. 

And finally, the Farm Week visitor will 
stop to marvel at the general effect of the 
color scheme of the fair as a whole. Hues are 
much softer this year, better use of both color 
and lighting has been effected everywhere, 
and the south lagoon in particular is an en- 
tirely new picture. 
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EDITORIALS 


URING July, hot 

winds came up from 

the southwest, carrying 

the heat of temperatures 

of 100 degrees or more 

These winds played havoc witli 


The Hot 
Winds 
Of July 


with them. 
many normally productive areas of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. Even lowa, 
which ordinarily has the good luck to miss 
these summer disasters, was not immune, and 
a number of the southern counties were on the 
northern edge of this heat wave. The hot 
winds spread east of the Mississippi toward 
the close of the period and caused damage in 
parts of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

While the average, in 
spite of acute shortage in some spots, was up 
to normal in July, and temperatures were six 
Missouri was nearly 


Iowa’s rainfall, on 


degrees over normal, 
three inches short on rain and eleven degrees 
high, and Kansas and Nebraska were each 
two inches short on rain and ten degrees high 
in temperature. In the eastern corn belt, In- 
diana, Illinois and Ohio were a little hotter 
than Towa and received a little less rain. 

Farmers over the greater part of Towa ean 
sympathize even more deeply with drouth 
victims than in other years. Baek in May, 
some of the parts of Iowa that are now green 
with pastures and splendid stands of corn, 
had a drouth period of their own, a part of 
the great northwestern drouth that came down 
from the Dakotas early in the year. These 
farmers know exactly how it feels to see pas 
tures drying up. They planted corn in the 
dust, and feared it would never sprout. Heavy 
June and July rains brought their erops along 
in good shape, but they stood on the edge of 
disaster, and they remember it. 

Other parts of Towa, of course, have had 
uneomfortable weather and more heat than 
was Wanted, but crops have come along with- 
out any share in the early May drouth or the 
July drouth. Yet both have come close enough 
to them so that every farmer knows what he 
has eseaped. . 

That the greater part of Towa has missed 
the worst of both heat waves is merely part of 
the state’s usual luek. But those who have 
not been touched by the disaster will grieve 
at the misfortunes of their fellow farmers and 
will be glad that so much is being done and 
that more will be done to make their lot bear- 
able. 

The reduction of hog numbers has helped 
to put farmers in better shape to meet the 
feed shortage ; the sealing of corn has retained 
last year’s surplus for use on the farm; the 
feed loans and work relief in the drouth areas 
are helping to keep farmers geing until rains 
come; the federal buying of eattle is helping 
farmers in areas with no feed, and at the same 
time is storing up food for the unemployed 
this winter; the AAA payments are bringing 
eash into districts failures are 
complete. 

We are bound to be glad for the great ma- 
jority of our fields are 
ereen and whose eorn will furnish even bigger 
wagon loads than usual. But to those others 
who have been less fortunate, our hearts go 
out. It is fortunate that we have in opera- 
tion the effective program of drouth 
relief ever used in America; it is fortunate 
that the AAA program provides some degree 
of crop insurance; but these aids, however 
generous, do not 
farmer who sees his crops destroyed and his 
livestock hungry and thirsty. 

The hopeful feature of the whole emergency 
is the skill and the vigor with which farmers 
have cooperated with the government to bring 
what help could be brought to the drouth dis- 
tricts. Every farmer remembers drouth vears 
in the past, that were less terrible in them- 
selves, but in which the losses to the farmer 
were far greater because of the unwillingness 


t 


where erop 


subseribers whose 


most 


balance the anguish of a 


or the inability of the nation to bring prompt 
aid. Just as farmers worked together in the 
AAA program to overcome the disasters of 
social mismanagement, so are they working 
together to meet the disaster brought on by 
nature. 

How fortunate it was that the AAA plan 
was under way in most sections before the 
drouth hit! In the whole nation, some 40,- 
000,000 acres that would otherwise have been 
put in cotton, corn, wheat and tobaeco was 
put instead in forage crops of various kinds. 
If only cattle reduction had started as early 
as hog reduction, part of the present suffering 
in the eattle districts could have been avoided. 
And in many drouth areas, land that would be 
vielding nothing is now bringing in benefit 
payments for the farmer’s only cash income. 

In a good part of the territory to the south- 
west, heavy rains can vet save part of the 
corn crop for grain and fodder. A change in 
the weather can bring back pastures and some 
forage erops in a hurry. 

In the meantime, these farmers in the dry 
spots are doing what they have done before. 
They are gritting their teeth and hanging on. 
After all, they know that drouth is not the 
farmer's worst curse. Green years will come 
again. Nature is kind. For vears, they have 
been laboring under a eurse that bore heaviest 
when nature kindest, and that robbed 
them of all income even tho the land was 
bountiful. That curse is being removed, and 
its removal is bound to give them heart to 
hold on for another year until nature balances 
up things with bumper yields. 


was 


ANY 

overlooked one rea- 
son for the 
the AAA is taking to see 
that eontracts 
conform to county and state quotas. For this 
program to succeed, there must be entire con- 


Insuring farmers have 
Justice for 


Signers 


vreat eare 


eorn-hog 


fidence among all farmers that every section 
is doing its share and that no favorites are 
being played. 

The fact is that in many eases complaints 
have come from farmers themselves that the 
folks in the next county or the next state were 
not living up to the program. Very probably 
this is natural enough. If a farmer is cutting 
his own hog production 25 per cent, he wants 
to be sure that his neighbor is doine the same. 
But these farm protests about other districts 
have, in some cases, made necessary further 
investigation by AAA officials and have 
slowed up the work of payment. 

If contracts in your eounty are being re- 
viewed by federal officials, don’t get the idea 
that any of them has any desire to keep corn- 
hog money out of vour hands a seeond longer 
than necessary. They may be acting as the 
result of complaints from other farmers, and 
may be making the investigation only to sat- 
isfy everybody that the bases reported in the 
contracts are really fair and accurate. 


HE 

plant fights against 
extermination by drouth 
is always one of the mar- 
vels of a dry vear. In 
the southwest, and in some counties in south- 
ern Towa, the hot winds of late July caught a 
good many acres of corn at tasseling time, 
blasted the pollen and will apparently result 
in very imperfect fertilization in fields that 
were right at the tasseling stage when the hot 
winds struck. 

In a great many eases, these fields will go 
on to produce a big yield of stalks for fodder, 
but grain production will be low. Probably 
every farmer has wondered, in sueh a ease, 
what happens to the food elements that nor- 


Feed Values way the corn 
In Barren 


Corn Stalks 


mally are stored in the ear of corn. The corn 
plant is still working and producing those 
food elements. What becomes of them? 

Arthur M. Brunson, an agronomist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
working in cooperation with the Kansas ex- 
periment station, has been attempting to solve 
this problem. He finds that the corn plant, 
prevented from storing food in the ear, goes 
ahead to store the same food in the stalk. 
Even tho such corn produces little or no grain, 
it does produce, as silage or stover, feed high- 
er in protein and ash content and nearly as 
high in energy value as a crop with a full set 
of grain. 

The corn plant refuses to be licked, even 
tho the crop of grain is destroyed thru im- 
perfect fertilization. Farmers in drouth see- 
tions, of course, do not need any advice about 
using every stalk of corn for feed this fall. 
But they may be somewhat encouraged to 
know that the feeding value of these stalks 
is a good deal greater than the feeding value 
of stalks in ordinary years, after the ears 
have been removed, and almost as great as 
stalks and corn together in normal seasons. 
These barren stalks will go much farther in 
helping with the shortage of feed than most 
of us have thought. 


Non-Partisan 
Support for 
Farm Program 


pene its beginning, 
the farm movement 
to adjust production to 
demand, to revise the 
tariffs so as to inerease 
farm exports and to secure an Honest Dollar, 
has been non-partisan. Farmers, whether Re- 
publican or Democratic in party affiliation, 
have worked to secure legislation along these 
lines and to make the program sueceed after 
enabling legislation had been passed. 

They have felt always that in many eases 
the debates between Republicans and Demo- 
erats were sham battles that meant little to 
either side. But on the issues of adjustment 
of production, of tariff revision for greater 
farm exports, and of the Honest Dollar, every 
farmer has realized that his own income and 
the chances of his children for a secure and 
happy life depended on what was done. 

In the corn belt, especially, the early move- 
ment for the MeNary-Haugen bill and the 
equalization fee—a movement which devel- 
oped into the allotment plan and the process- 
ing tax as foreign tariff barriers rose higher— 
was sponsored by farmers of both parties. 
Since the Republican party at that time was 
dominant in the eorn belt, the midwest Re- 
publicans carried out farm wishes by push- 
ing the farm program even against the wishes 
of the conservative wing of the party. Twice 
the Republicans of the west and the Demo- 
crats of the south pushed the MeNary-Haugen 
bill thru congress, only to have it vetoed by 
a conservative Republican president. 

The movement for tariff reform goes even 
farther back. In the days of Taft, the farmers 
of the midwest were asking for reduetion of 
tariffs on the manufactured they 
bought, since the tariffs on farm products 
were largely useless. Compelled to buy in a 
protected market and sell in an unprotected 
world market, they sent delegations to con- 
eress—largely Republicans—which stood out 
against the reactionary wing of the party. 
In this, as in the MeNary-Haugen fight, they 
were aided by Democrats from the farm dis- 
tricts of the south. 

In the battle for the Honest Dollar, the 
Goldsborough bill was pushed by Republicans 
from the west and Democrats from the south, 
only to meet such opposition from the Repub- 
lican national administration that it failed of 
passage. 

This non-partisan attitude toward these 
major issues has persisted to the present time 
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in farming districts. Farmers voted Roose- 
velt in because the experience under previous 
Republican presidents showed that it was 
necessary to have a president who would work 
with the farmers instead of against them. 
Reactionary Republicans were turned out in 
both houses, in order to make sure that farm 
legislation would have a chance to get thru. 

In the past session of congress, on a great 
many issues Republicans from farm states 
voted with Democrats from farm states to 
secure the passage of the agricultural adjust- 
ment act, of the reciprocal tariff bargaining 
bill, and of the several bills that lead toward 
the Honest Dollar. It is quite true that some 
Republicans succumbed to the propaganda of 
the reactionaries and voted wrong on some 
of these bills. Still, to a great extent, these 
issues were kept above partisan politics and 
considered on their merits as great national 
programs. 

The last month or two has seen an attempt 
to pull down these na- 


nied the state platform by hampering the ad- 
justment program and by opposing tariff 
reform. To say this is only to admit that an 
opposition party has to find something to 
oppose, and that party politics will always be 
excessively political. 

The important thing for farmers to note is 
that in Iowa we have the Democratie party 
solidly for the national farm program and for 
tariff reform; we have the Republican party 
approving in large part the national farm 
program and tariff reform. Only the re- 
actionary wing of the Republican party in 
Iowa has joined hands with the habitual ene- 
mies of the farm program. 

This is a good sign for agriculture. Farmers 
of course should not be content with these 
Every can- 
didate for congress should be examined c¢lose- 
ly, to see whether his record and his promises 
indicate that he will fight for the maintenance 
of the agricultural adjustment act and its 


ceneral expressions of good-will. 
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Federal LOSE to 1,500,000 
head of cattle have 


Buying of been bought by the fed- 
Cattle eral government in the 

drouth districts im the 
last two months. Roughly, two-thirds of those 
bought have been or are being slaughtered and 
canned for use of the unemployed; around 
one-third have been shipped on to pastures in 
the southeast for slaughter later. 

This cattle buying program, which will be 
carried on just as rapidly as processing plants 
can handle the cattle, has been of tremendous 
value not only to cattle men in the drouth 
areas, but also to eattle men everywhere 
Without these purchases, hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle would have died for lack of 
feed and water, and would have brought noth- 
ing to their owners. Farmers in the worst 
drouth districts have been able to get some- 
thing from their herds; in the less affected 
districts, they have been able to eull out their 

herds and reduce num- 
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For eattle men outside 
the drouth areas, the pro- 








campaign. While Demo- 
erats, partly from a sin- 
cere loyalty to farm in- 
terests and partly from 50 
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party regularity, have 
defended these measures, 
there have been some Re- 











eram has proved almost 
as helpful. The market 
has been shaky as these 
nS / enormous numbers have 


A rolled in from drouth dis- 





triets, but any farmer 
can imagine what prices 





publicans who have been 40 
playing the game of the 
folks who beat the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill, defeat- 





000 cattle were going into 
commercial ehannels in- 
stead of being taken off 


v would be if these 1,500,- 





ed the Goldsborough bill, 30 


and passed the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill. 
They have attempted, 20 








in the name of party loy- 
alty, to persuade the Re- 
publican farmers who 


the market. 
In this disaster, that hit 
the northwest in May and 





— the southwest in July, hog 


men have had the advan- 
tage of cattle raisers. The 
pig-sow campaign of last 





fought for these measures 10 
for vears to abandon their 
principles and to join in 





















































fall got rid of some of 
the excess supply of hogs 
in the drouth states. Fed- 
eral buying last winter, 




















that attack. A particular- fe) 








lv shameless instance of 
this was shown in the re- 
cent Republican — state 
convention of Towa when 
the keynote speaker de- 
nounced the ecorn-hog pro- 
gram to an audience of 
delegates that included 
scores of farmers who had 
helped to draw up and to 
administer this program. 

The rebuke which these 





IOWA CORN PRICES 


The chart shows prices of No. 3 yellow corn at central lowa elevators week by week 
from 914 cents on March 7, 1933, to 53 cents on July 24, 1934. Notice how the speculative 
boom of a year ago pushed corn prices up for a few weeks and then dropped them back. 
7 Last fall, corn prices slumped to 25 cents a bushel (lower in some surplus corn districts) 
and were headed lower when the corn sealing program was started. Corn sealing, backed 
up by production control plans, held prices around 35 cents a bushel thru the winter. 
The May drouth, coupled with news of acreage control, started prices up again. Without 
corn sealing, a great many farmers would have been forced to sell at 20 cents or lower 
last fall, the corn would have gone into speculators’ hands, and feeders would be buying 
corn back now at prices probably 20 to 30 cents above the current market. 


coupled with reduction 
under the corn-hog pro- 
gram, helped to bring hog 
numbers more in line with 
feed supplies. In hogs, the 
reduction in numbers took 
place over a longer time, 
and farmers in many dis- 
triets were able to eull out 
poor stock instead of be- 
ing compelled to dump 
everything on the mar- 








farmers gave to this at- 

tempt to destroy the farm program was most 
impressive. The platform adopted by the con- 
vention said: 

We favor curtailment of agricultural 
production thru voluntary effort as a 
purely emergency measure designed to 
help meet the urgent, immediate situa- 
tion until consumers’ buying power and 
recaptured foreign markets will pay the 
farmer the parity prices for his farm 
products. ... We favor the expansion of 
foreign outlets for our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities thru reciprocal trade 
relations with foreign countries. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
wishes that every political convention in every 
farm state would go on record in the same 
way. Agriculture must have adjustment of 
produetion, and it must have expanded for- 
eign markets if the farm states are to get 
their share of the national ineome. Any party 
in any farm state, which tries to destroy this 
program, is simply trying to drive its farmers 
into wretched and hopeless poverty. 

It is quite true that the Iowa Republican 
convention felt it necessary to go thru the mo- 
tions of ‘‘viewing with alarm’’ some features 
of the present national program. It is also 
true that some Republican congressmen have 
already betrayed their constituents and de- 


processing tax, for the program of tariff 
revision in the interests of farm exports, and 
for the Honest Dollar. 

Thru the efforts of President Roosevelt and 
his Democratic majority, aided by many Re- 
publieans from farm districts, basie laws for 
all these programs are on the books. What 
must be done now is to beat back the attempts 
of the opposition to wreck what has been done 
and to devise genuine improvements in these 
basie acts as we learn more about their pos- 
sibilities. 

Farmers have not gone thru all these vears 
of struggle, and have not come to the dawn 
of a new economie day for agriculture, merely 
to permit factional squabbles and indiffer- 
ence to result in the selection of congressmen 
who can be used to destroy these new-found 
hopes. 

Whether his party label happens to be 
Democrat or Republican, no congressman 
should be clected from Towa, or from any 
other farm state, this fall. who is not willing 
to support President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Wallace in the battle to keep farm income on 
the upgrade. We dare not turn control of 
congress back to the kind of politicians whose 
denial of farm rights and whose ignorance of 
economie principles gave us 10-cent corn aand 
$3 hogs under the Old Deal. 


ket. Hog farmers, by 
starting a vear earlier on production control, 
avoided some of the suffering that beef men 
are going thru now. 

For the drouth districts in the corn belt, 
where federal purchasing of cattle is going 
on, an opportunity is offered farmers to cull 
out their herds. There are few spots in the 
corn belt where feed and water are so short 
that entire herds must be sacrificed. In most 
cases, the poorer animals can be sold at prices 
better than have been offered recently by 
private buyers. 

It is clear now that average cattle prices 
will be relatively low for some months, and 
that feed supplies will be relatively short in 
many areas. The prudent plan now is to trim 
down cattle numbers to fit farm feed supplies, 
so that as far as possible all except the top 
erades of cattle retained can be held off the 
market for a number of months, until the 
market has a chance to revive. In the primary 
drouth areas, farmers can do this by disposing 
of eull stock to federal battle buyers. In the 
secondary drouth areas, the task will be more 
diffieult. since the private market for com- 
mon stuff is poorer than that offered by the 
covernment. It would be helpful, after the 
worst cases from the real drouth area have 
been cleaned up, if federal purchasing could 
be extended to the secondary drouth “rea. 
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Good Breeding Profitable 

Cattle men who buy their feeders 
and fatten them for the market in 
many cases draw faulty conclusions 
from the results obtained, as illus- 
trated by the following statement, 
which was recently made by a man 
who has had many years of prac- 
tical experience in the finishing of 
cattle for the market. He writes 
as follows 

“IT have read a great many articles 
in farm papers, and have heard simi- 
lar statements made by agricultural 
college men at various times, that 
choice cattle sired by purebred beef 
bulls are the best and most profit- 
able cattle to feed, whether they hap- 
pen to be calves, yearlings or two- 
vear-olds. 

“While I like to feed well bred 
cattle, I feed more so-called scrubs 
than fancy bred cattle, for the rea- 
son that I find the latter usually 
make more money for me, and since 
profit, of course, is what I am look- 
ing for, I buy the class of cattle 
which is likely to yield the best re- 
turns. I can not see any good rea- 
son why a practical feeder should 
go to market with his mind made 
up before he leaves home, what kind 
of cattle he will buy, irrespective of 
the condition of the market. It seems 
to me that too much emphasis is in- 
variably placed upon the superior 
ability of high grade cattle to con- 
vert feed into beef, the business in 
which the cattle feeder is engaged.” 


Cheapest Not Always Best 


There is a great deal of truth in 
the statements which this cattle 
feeder makes. That they are based 
upon his own’ experience lends 
weight to them. Practical results 
are what count in the feed lot as 
well as in every other department 
of the farm. However, the fact that 
inferior grades of cattle at times 
wake more money for the feeder 
than the best bred cattle he can buy 
‘On the Market at a given time does 
not prove that inferior cattle, be- 
eause of their cheapness, are always 
the best grade to feed. The reason 
why the cheap cattle sometimes fur- 
nish a higher profit to the feeder 
than the better grades is due to the 
fact that, compared with the small 
percentage of high grade cattle on 
the market, the latter often sell at 
too high a price as compared with 
what they will bring when they are 
finished. 

The man who buys his feeding 
stock may often be able to buy off- 
grades to better advantage than the 
best cattle available. But he who 
raises his own feeders can never 
afford to raise anything but the best. 
He is not only a feeder, but also a 
breeder, and should maintain high 
grade cows and always breed them 
to a vigorous, low set, registered bull 
—the kind that is capable of trans- 
mitting superior type and quality to 
his offspring. The breeder should 
never raise anything but the best 
calves, because, aside from the dif- 
ference in the cost of a purebred and 
a scrub bull, spread over at least 
two crops of calves, it costs him no 
more to raise a good beef calf than 
an inferior one. 


Higher Price on the Market 


A survey of a large number of 
feeding tests conducted by our ex- 
periment stations in the last thirty- 
five or forty years, comparing the 
rains made by well bred, typy, low- 
set feeder cattle with inferior grades, 
shows that well bred cattle lay on 
more gain where the highest priced 
meat comes from, than do cattle of 
indifferent or scrub breeding, and, 
therefore, command a higher price 
on the market That this is so is 
evidenced by the fact that this type 
of cattle often sells at too high a 
price in feeder form. 

A well bred calf frequently sells 
on the market in finished form at 
the same age for $25 more per head 
Hence, 
that sort of calf is invariably a bet- 
ter money maker for the man who 
raises and feeds him, and often also 


than one of scrub breeding 


Farm and Feed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


for the one who buys him for feed- 
ing purposes. 

Furthermore, it is not uncommon 
for a well bred 800-pound fat bullock 
to bring a dollar per cwt. more than 
one of poor breeding. This means 
that a man with a herd of twenty- 
five to forty breeding cows can not 
afford to maintain a herd of scrub 
cows and breed them to a scrub bull. 
Vhen a sire can add from $10 to $20 
per head to the value of his finished 
offspring, and can be used at least 
two years in the same herd, he is 
cheap at from $150 to $200 when an 
ordinary bull can be purchased for 
$40 to $50. 

The value of good breeding is so 
well known and appreciated by the 
majority that it should not be neces- 
sary to argue in favor of it. Well 
bred cattle are not only more profit- 
able to the breeder but also to the 
commercial feeder, provided he does 
not pay a price too far out of line 
with lower grades of cattle. 

Filling the Silo Twice 

Farmers who stored an abundance 
of corn silage last fall, enough to 
curry over a supply for summer use, 
found themselves in excellent shape 
tc bridge the dried-up pastures this 
year. This carrying over of an extra 
supply of silage for summer use is 
one of the big benefits derived from 
a silo, which is the most economical 
tvpe of feed storage we have. 

One trouble with most farmers is 
that they don’t get as much out of 
their silos as they might. Why not 
rian on filling your silo twice this 
vear, and thereby still further re 
duce feed storage cost? 

The ideal way to do this is to have 
two silos. Fill both at the usual time, 


and cattle will eat it with a relish. 
In some sections, the second fill- 
ing is made with corn stover (the 
stalks without the ears). This also 
makes good feed, and cattle will eat 
it as readily as normal silage. 

It does not, of course, have the 
same feed value as whole corn sil- 
age; but, as silage, the stover will 
be worth at least twice as much as 
the dry fodder. As silage, every 
pound of the stover will be consumed, 
and, due to its succulence, it will be 
much more palatable and undoubted- 
ly also more digestible. Stover silage 
kas about 60 per cent of the feed 
value of shock corn fodder, and some 
claim also of whole corn ensiled at 
the usual time. The problem this 
year will be to get as much feed out 
of our roughage as possible. 
Creosote for Fence Posts 

It is a waste of time and labor 
to use maple, willow and _ similar 
soft woods for fence posts, unless 
cne first treats them with creosote. 

A soft wood post that would nor- 
mally last for from three to four 
years will, after treatment, be good 
for a period of twenty years. 

The treatment of posts with creo- 
sote is cheap as compared to its util- 
ity, and it can be done at times of 
the year when farm work is _ not 
pressing. Expensive equipment is 
not needed for the process. All that 
is required is a suitable tank placed 
over a pit, in order that a fire can 
be maintained for heating the creo- 
sote. 

The creosote should be heated to 
a temperature of 200 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and maintained at that degree 
while the posts are being treated. 
It usually requires from two to six 

















Well bred calves have invariably been found to be the most 
economical beef producers. 


start feeding from one soon after it 
‘s filled, and as soon as it is empty 
fill it a second time with shocked 
corn fodder. This can easily be done 
by arranging some convenient way of 
adding water as the silo is being 
filled. At that time, one should add 
as many tons of water to the dry cut 
corn fodder as one puts into the silo. 
When the second silo has been emp- 
tied, if not too late in the season, it 
can also be retilled, and twice the 
amount of feed put up as is usually 
stored with that equipment. 
However, it is not necessary to 
have two silos in order to take ad- 
vantage of two fillings per season. 
As soon as the first filling has been 
fed out, the silo may be refilled with 
shock corn, and feeding may start 
again right away. The silage from 
shock corn will not be quite as palat- 
able as that from green corn, espe- 
cially when feeding starts as soon as 
the silo has been filled, but after it 
has fermented for three or four 
weeks, its palatability will improve 


hours to treat a post properly, the 
actual time depending upon the 
nature of the wood being treated. 
The softer and the drier the wood, 
the less time it takes for the posts 
tu absorb the proper amount of the 
creosote. It is necessary only to 
treat the lower three and one-half 
feet of each post. 

For convenience of operation, a 
round treating tank should be about 
four feet deep and two feet in diam- 
eter. Such a tank will hold about 
fifty gallons of creosote, and it will 
require from 100 to 150 gallons for 
treating a hundred posts. Some 
farmers like to treat the tops of 
the posts with a brush. The require- 
ment for this is about two gallons 
os creooste for each hundred square 
feet of posts. 

It is very important that the posts 
should be thoroly cured and dry be- 
fore they are treated: otherwise, 
the moisture in the wood will pre- 
vent it from absorbing enough of the 
preservative to do a good job. 
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Malnutrition in Animals 


Malnutrition is neither an infec 
tious nor a contagious disease, alth« 
it may bring about what is referred 
to as diseases and which are often 
interpreted as such by farmers and 
others. For example, little pigs, if 
they are farrowed in a clean and 
well kept hog house early in th 
season, and, because of bad weath- 
er, are kept inside, often become 
anemic. This condition is common 
ly referred to as “thumps,” and some 
years ago thumps was considered 
a disease. It was thought to be 
caused by feeding the animals too 
heavily and also by lack of exercise, 
especially the latter. 


Lack of Iron and Copper 


However, that old theory was dis- 
carded several years ago, when it 
was discovered by scientists that 
anemia in pigs is due to a lack of 
iron and copper in their feed, which 
is the cause of their blood becoming 
low in the number of hemoglobi 
or red corpuscles. When this con- 
cition occurs, the pigs show loss of 
appetite, retarded growth, lack of 
vigor and activity, and in the later 
siages of the trouble, they show 
quickened and difficult breathing 
and this is why the old name of 
“thumps” came to be applied to this 
condition. 

The milk of a sow is deficient 
in both iron and copper—therefore, 
it is a poor blood builder, and, when 
the pigs are farrowed and raised 
indoors, where they can not get in 
contact with the earth, they don't 
get a sufficient amount of these 
minerals to enable the blood to main 
tain its normal content of hemo- 
globin. That is the reason that the 
throwing of fresh dirt into the hog 
house, so that the pigs can get 
enough iron and copper, is an ex- 
cellent practice to follow in the early 
spring. Pigs that are farrowed out- 
ef-doors never become anemic, for 
the soil always contains enough of 
these minerals to supply pigs with 
the small quantity they need for nor- 
mal growth. 

When hogs do not receive a suf- 
ficient supply of minerals, as is so 
often the case, they become weak 
boned. The bones, being composed 
largely of calcium (lime) and phos- 
phorus, become weakened when 
these elements are not supplied in 
large. enough quantities in their 
feed. When pigs or grown hogs 
kecome so weak that they drag their 
hind-quarters, the usual cause is 
a lack of lime in their feed. All 
of the grains are relatively low in 
lime content, while roughage is rel- 
atively high in that constituent 
therefore, hogs are much more apt 
to suffer from lack of mineral mat- 
ter than are cattle. 


Vitamin D Also Necessary 


The furnishing of lime alone is 
not always sufficient to overcome 
bone weakness, because a certain 
amount of vitamin D is necessary 
for the lime to be assimilated; hence, 
that factor must also be taken into 
consideration. Well cured legume 
hay, that is, hay which has been 
cured in bright sunshine, contains 
not only an abundance of lime, but 
also a good supply of vitamin D. 
That is one of the reasons why leg- 
ume hay is a very important feed 
for calves. It helps in normal bone 
formation and in the nutrition of 
the whole body. That is also the 
reason why a little alfalfa meal is 
an excellent constituent of the hog 
ration during the winter months, 
when no pasture is available. 

If your pigs suffered from what is 
ordinarily referred to as thumps this 
spring, remember that the addition 
of a little copper sulphate and iron 
chloride solution to a sod thrown 
into the hog house while the pig 
are from one to three weeks old, or 
until they begin to eat grain, will 
obviate this trouble, which is not a 
disease in the ordinary sense ol 
that term, but a condition brought 
about by lack of iron and copper in 
normal sow’s milk. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Measures for TP routh Retief 


Three Plans Offered by Government 


eae the government agencies 
W have been broadened to include 
drouth relief to farmers, some confu- 
sion has possibly arisen as to what 
the newly constituted agencies can 
de, and how they may be contacted. 
In the first place, twenty-four coun- 
ties in southern and southwestern 
lowa have been designated as a pri- 
mary drouth area. These include: 
Pottawattamie, Cass, Adair, Madison, 
Warren, Marion, Mahaska, Keokuk, 
Mills, Montgomery, Adams, Union, 
Clarke, Lucas, Monroe, Wapello, Fre- 
mont, Page, Taylor, Ringgold, De- 
eatur, Wayne, Appanoose and Davis. 

Three forms of relief are available 
to farmers: 

First, farmers without feed for 
livestock, or without means to buy 
feed, may apply to the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Association for feed in 
the shape of hay and grain, and ar- 
range to pay for same under the 
work relief program. This service is 
available to all farmers of Iowa, even 
if they live outside of the primary 
drouth area, provided they can qual- 
ify under the prescribed rules. Any 
work relief done by farmers to pay 
for feed allotted them will be figured 
on the basis of 30 cents an hour, and 
the work may be done at any time 
this month. For this service, apply to 
the FERA in your locality. 

Feed loans have also been made 
available, thru the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, to farmers located in 
the primary drouth area. Such loans 
will be made to those who are unable 
to obtain credit from private sources 
with which to buy needed feed. The 
loans will mature November 1, 1935, 
and will be made at a rate of 514 
per cent interest. 

The farmer may borrow this mon- 
ey on his unsecured note, provided 
his stock is not mortgaged. If mort- 
gaged, the mortgagee must sign an 
agreement that he will not foreclose 
on his security before January 1, 
1936. Make application for such loans 


to the AAA drouth relief director, 
who is the county agent in practical- 
ly all counties. Money for these loans 
will come from the seed and feed 
loan office in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sums advanced on feed loans will 
be issued monthly, and limited to $4 
per head per month for horses, $3 for 
cows, $1 for hogs and 75 cents for 
sheep. A farmer who must borrow to 
keep his stock alive is urged to get 
rid of some of the stock and retain 
only the better animals. 

Within a short time, the govern- 
ment will be ready to buy cattle in 
Iowa’s drouth area, but not in other 
sections. Cattle offered for sale by 
farmers will be inspected by a veter- 
inarian, who will be designated by 
the drouth relief director. An animal 
not fit for food will be condemned, 
killed and buried on the farm. The 
government will pay a certain mini- 
mum indemnity for diseased ani- 
mals. Healthy animals bought by 
the government will be appraised by 
a committee of farmers appointed by 
the county agent or the county or 
local township corn-hog committee. 
Maximum prices that will be paid 
for calves will range from $4 to $8 
per head; yearling from $10 to $15, 
and two-year-olds from $12 to $20 
per head on the farm. 

The cattle will be bought by the 
AAA, but immediately after purchase 
they will be turned over to the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation, to be 
shipped to packers for processing. 

Some dairy cattle may be turned 
over to the rehabilitation division of 
the FERA, to be shipped to regions 
where feed is available. Farmers 
selling drouth stricken cattle to the 
government must enter into a con- 
tract agreeing to reduce their female 
breeding cattle by 20 per cent below 
the average number kept during the 
last two years. They must also agree 
to sign any beef cattle adjustment 
program that may be initiated for 
next year. 


Feeding on Contract 


ECENTLY, we have received a 
number of letters, asking us 
whether it is advisable to feed cattle 
cn contract, and, if so, how should 
such contracts be written. Contract 
feeding of cattle has been increasing 
in recent years, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not continue so 
long as it is done on a basis equi- 
table to both producer and feeder. 

Most contracts provide for the 
fiower to ship his cattle, freight pre- 
paid, to the feeder, who agrees to 
take charge of them at his station 
and transport them to his feed lot. 
He, of course, furnishes the feed and 
agrees to ship them to a commission 
company at some central market. 
This company then distributes the 
selling price of the cattle to the 
grower and feeder on a basis some- 
What as follows: First, the feeder is 
allowed a bonus of $1 per cwt. on the 
original weight of the cattle, provided 
it exceeds 400 pounds. Of course, this 
is first deducted from the sale price, 
as is also the marketing cost. Freight 
on the fat cattle is paid by both 
flower and feeder, the grower paying 
0: the original shipping weight and 
the feeder the balance—that is, the 
feeder pays freight on the weight he 
adds to the cattle. The remainder of 
the income is then divided equally 
between grower and feeder. 

An example will make this clear: 
Suppose an Iowa feeder buys a car- 
lead of cattle, which, after having 
been off feed and water for 12 hours, 
énd after allowing for a 3 per cent 
Shrink, average 800 pounds per head. 
The grower delivers these cattle, 
freight prepaid, to the shipping point 
of the feeder. Suppose the feeder 
markets them at 1,200 pounds, and 
they sell at $8 per cwt. On this basis, 





the feeder is allowed a bonus of $8 
per head, which is deducted from the 
selling price of $96 per head, leaving 
S88 to be equally divided between 
tlhe two parties. In other words, the 
grower’s portion would be $44 and 
that of the feeder $52. Marketing ex- 
pense will be paid equally by both 
parties. The freight charge is paid by 
the grower on the original weight of 
$00 pounds and the feeder pays on 
the 400 pounds which he put on the 
cattle. 

In addition to these stipulations, 
the contract should also include pro- 
visions concerning death losses dur- 
ing the feeding period and provide 
for payment of any veterinary bills. 
Such expenses are usually paid equal- 
ly by both parties concerned. 





Cattle and Horse Judging 


Announcement comes from the 
management of the Iowa State Fair 
that a change has been made in the 
time of judging the breeding classes 
of cattle and horses. Heretofore, the 
horses have always been judged in 
the forenoon and the cattle in the 
afternoon. This schedule has been 
reversed, so that the breeding cattle 
awards will be placed in the morn- 
ing, starting at 8 a. m., and running 
until noon. In the afternoon, the 
horses will be judged, instead of in 
the forenoon, as in former years. 

The morning hours being cooler, it 
was thought that this would be a 
more desirable time for exhibiting 
cattle, especially beef breeds. 

The horse pulling contests will be 
held in the forenoon, which means 
that horsemen will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing both the horse judg- 
ing and the pulling contests. 
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“THE city’s just full of °em. They 
told me they’d sold twice as 
many Ford V-8’s as any other 
car. 

“You know how it is. City 
people live close together. They 
seeeach other oftener. It doesn’t 
take long for news to get around. 
When somebody gets wind of 
some news, he tells his neigh- 
bor. This neighbor tells his 
friends . .. and before you can 
say ‘Jack Robinson’ people all 
over town know about it.” 

That’s just about the way it 
happens. City folks found out 
that this New Ford V-8 was easy 
on gas and quick at the traffic 
lights. Now, Ford is first in total 
sales for the 106 largest cities. 
In Detroit, “the Motor City,” 
more than half of all cars 


sold during May were 
Fords, The Ford V-8 led 











the next car three to one. But 
farmers must be buying lots of 
Fords — Ford is ahead in total 
sales all over the country, accord- 

ing to latest available reports. 
This Ford V-8 leadership 
didn’t “just happen.” People 
looked at the price, looked at the 
car and saw right away that no- 
body but Ford could put so much 
quality into a car so low in price. 
City people may get the news 
first. But farm folks know auto- 
mobiles and know values. That 
is why many a farmer today is 
asking himself, “Why should I 
buy anything less than V-8 per- 
formance .. . especially when I 
can get it with proved four- 
cylinder economy at these new 

low Ford prices?” 
Well . . . come to 
think of it... why 
should you? 


“The Universal Car” 


NEW FORD V:-8 











VISIT A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, 
Chicago, during Farmer’s Week, August11-18. 
There you can see the Ford Industrialized 
Barn and many other exhibits of special 


interest to farmers at the Ford Exposition. 
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NEAK UP behind that fearful pipe, 

neighbor! Smother the plague and 
save the crop. Spill that sludgy tobac- 
co, bury it deep (and then lime the 
soil). Give the pipe a friendly but 
thorough cleaning. Present the culprit 
with an orange-and-black tin of Sir 
Walter Raleigh Smoking Tobacco and 
the air will soon be filled with a kind 
and gentle aroma. Honey bees will 
hum, birds will chirp, men and women 
will sing your praises—crops will 
thrive. Sir Walter is a mixture of the 
best Kentucky Burley s. Its mildness 
has won a huge crop of pipe-smokers 
in short order. Its fragrance has earned 
a new respect for pipe smoking in 


general. Ti y it. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporatioa 


Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. WF-48 


Send for this 
| FREE 
BOOKLET 
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lowa State kK air Grander T fas Ever 


Increased Exhibits, Educational Features and Thrills 


HIS is the time of year when the 

Iowa farmer and his family be- 
gin to grow restless and fidgety. 
John begins tinkering around with 
the car. The children are hard to 
manage. Mother more often reminds 
that she needs a new dress. 

All this because it is time to begin 
planning that great annual trip to 
the Iowa State Fair, andit is hard to 
wait those extra weeks until you lock 
the back door, put the key under the 
steps, load the lunch basket, and 
start for the big outing. 

This year, more than ever before, 
the Iowa fair is going to provide an 
exposition which no farm family will 
want to miss. More farm and live- 
stock features, more new exhibits 
and events of agricultural interest, a 
Four-H Club show that promises to 
break all records, and eight days 
and nights of entertainment features, 
provide an outing such as Iowa has 
not seen in many years. Among the 
scores of new features of particular 
interest at this year’s fair will be: 


Some of the New Features 


The first state championship kit- 
tenball tournament ever held in lowa 
—to take place August 28-29, between 
champion teams from virtually every 
county. 

The personal appearance on Au- 
gust 27 of Rexford G. Tugwell, under- 
secretary of agriculture, who will be 
the headline speaker on the annual 
Farm Bureau Day program. 

An Iowa rural school chorus, with 
over 10,000 voices, which will appear 
in concert, Sunday afternoon, August 
26. This will be the largest chorus of 
its kind ever assembled in the United 
States. 

An exhibit by the Department of 
Agriculture dealing with livestock 
farming to fit today’s conditions, and 
showing the relative profits to be ob- 
tained from a 240-acre farm operated 
as a grain farm, as compared with 
the profits to be derived with vary- 
ing amounts of pasture and livestock. 

An lowa department of agriculture 
exhibit, in one section of which will 
be demonstrations dealing with con- 
trol of chinch bugs, and in another 
section will be headquarters for the 
corn loan program, with sealers and 
members of the warehouse board on 
duty to give information. 

An lowa Four-H Club drama tour- 
nament, with champion drama teams 
from numerous competing 
for state championships. 

A farm women’s “hobby” 
offering prizes for the most interest- 
ing exhibits of favorite hobbies of 
farm women in all parts of the state. 


counties 


exhibit, 


Bigger Classes and Premiums 


These are just a few of the strictly 
new farm features this year. All the 
regular features will be given on as 
big a ever, and in many 
cases both premiums and classes will 
be considerably enlarged. 

The national livestock show, which 
will be in progress at the lowa fair 
from August 24 to 31, inclusive, will 
the largest in the 


seale as 


easily be one of 
country this year 
With over $40,000 
in cash premiums 
offered, entries of 
prize herds val- 
ued at well over 
$1,000,000 have al- 
ready been 
in, representative 
of the finest cat- 
tle, horses, swine 
and sheep from 
twenty-one states. 
Boys’ and _ girls’ 
Four-H_ livestock 
events will be fea- 
tured August 24 
and 25, and judg- 
ing in the open 
classes will begin 
on Monday, Au- 
gust 27. 


sent 


The agricultural section of the fair 
this year is likewise expected to be 
a record breaker in number of entries 
and variety of features. Some of the 
highlights will be the Iowa corn and 
small grain show, latest 1934 project 
exhibits of county Farm Bureaus, a 
competition between county collec- 
tive exhibits of grains and produce, 
and a similar competition between 
individual farmers for state cham- 
pionships; the Iowa apiary show, hor- 
ticultural show, flower and garden 
show, forty acres of farm machinery 
and home equipment, etc. In this sec- 
tion alone will be scores of practical 
lessons in up-to-date farming, which 
will put dollars in the pocket of any 
farmer who comes to the fair with 
his eyes open. 

In the Iowa boys’ and girls’ Four-H 
Club Congress, opening with the an- 
nual Four-H livestock judging con- 
test, on Friday, August 24, over 2,000 
picked farm youngsters from every 
county in the state will engage in 
contests, exhibits and demonstrations 
continuously thru Friday, August 31. 
All these contests and events will be 
open to the general public. Due to 
the greatly increased entries in dem- 
onstration work, the fair board has 
added several more demonstration 
rooms in the educational building. 
Boys’ club demonstrations will in- 
clude livestock, poultry, crops aad 
dairying. Girls’ club demonstrations 
will include clothing, home furnish- 
ing, bread making and canning. 


Four-H Livestock Show 


The Four-H livestock show seems 
assured of being the finest ever seen 
at any fair. It will comprise over 
1,600 head of stock. A new feature 
this year will be an auction sale of 
boys’ and girls’ pigs, similar to the 
usual baby beef auction. 

Of course, the Four-H Club Con- 
gress will feature the annual 
style show and the boys’ and girls’ 
Four-H health contest. Over $12,000 in 
cash prizes will be paid to winners 
in this year’s club events. 

The women’s show will be one of 
the real high spots of this year’s ex- 
position, and will abound in many 
features of special interest to farm 
Twenty county Farm Bu- 


also 


women. 


There will be seventy-five famous cowboys and two hundred head of wild 
horses and steers in seven nights of rodeo contests at the lowa fair this year. 


reaus are cooperating in presenting 
farm home projects, such as clothing, 
child development, home furnishing, 
home management and emergency 
activities. Leading women will also 
appear on the daily program in the 
women’s building to tell of methods 
of conducting the projects and the 
results achieved. 

Also of interest to farm women 
will be programs conducted by lowa 
State College specialists dealing with 
home improvement, clothing, food 
budgeting and child welfare work, 
Of course, there will also be all the 
favorite traditional features—such as 
the state culinary show, the annual 
fancywork and sewing exhibit, lowa 
baby health contest, rural theater 
plays, music, parent-teacher pro- 
grams, etc., etc. 

Over and above these major educa- 
tional features will be scores of other 
interesting exhibits thruout the 250 
acres of grounds and buildings. They 
will include the Iowa public school 
exposition, the Iowa fish and game 
exhibit, the mid-season motor show, 
the Iowa welfare institutions exhibit, 
a radio show, a display by the state 
board of control, and a home furnish- 
ings and interior decorations show. 


Elaborate Entertainment 


Hand in hand with these exhibit 
features will go one of the most 
elaborate eight-day entertainment 
programs that the Iowa State Fair 
has ever offered to the public. 

Headlining the amusements will 
be the second annual Iowa State 
Fair championship Rodeo and Stam- 
pede, which is to be presented in 
front of the grandstand on seven 
nights, from Tuesday, August 24, 
thru Monday, August 30. More than 
seventy-five of the nation’s best 
known cowboy champions are. al- 
ready entered for this event, and 
more than two hundred head of wild 
horses and steers will be shipped 
to the state fair ready for the con- 
tests. 

Racing will, as usual, be another 
big headliner on the entertainment 
program, providing two days of na- 
tional championship dirt track auto- 
mobile races, Friday, August 24, and 
Friday, August 31, with upward of 
fifty of the nation’s greatest drivers 
competing; five afternoons and six 
nights of horse racing, with purses 
of nearly $10,000 and entries of up 
ward of three hundred of the fast- 
est horses to be found in the mid- 
west. 

A big open-air circus each after- 
noon and evening, 
featuring Manuel 
King, ten-year-old 
boy lion tamer, 
and seven other 
world famous cir 
cus acts. 

Century of Prog- 
ress fireworks eV 
ery night, with 
the huge scenic 
spectacle, “Win 
ning of the West.” 
as a climax. 

Five nights of 
horse shows, ex- 
tending from Sat- 
urday, August 25, 
thru Thursday, 
August 30. 

At least twenty 
bands and orches- 
tras will provide 
continuous musi¢ 
thruout the eight 
days and nights 
of the fair, and 
on Sunday, Ate 
gust 26, will be 
held an Iowa pub- 
lic school music 
festival with over 
10,000 vocal and 
instrumental mt- 
sicians in compe 
tion and concerts. 
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Good Dairy Management 

In spite of poor pastures this year, 
lowa cow testing associations are 
still getting good milk yields. Com- 
pared with the four months of March 
to June, inclusive, in 1933, the aver- 
age butterfat production this year 
during the corresponding months 
was only slightly less per herd. Dur- 
ing these four months last year, the 
average herd production was 29.2 
pounds per month, while this year it 
was 28.6 pounds for the same period 
—a remarkable showing for a very 
dry spring. No doubt this is account- 
ed for by many of these dairymen 
having had a considerable carry-over 
of silage with which to supplement 
their pastures. Those who had sweet 
clover pastures declared that they 
never before quite fully realized 
what a wonderful drouth resistant 
crop sweet clover was. 

During the month of June, 53 of 
the cow testing associations elimi- 
nated 347 cows, or twice as many as 
were weeded out because of low pro- 
duction during the corresponding pe- 
riod the year before. One of the 
many advantages that accrue to the 
members of these testing associa- 
tions is that they invariably plan 
ahead, and therefore are usually well 
prepared to cope with emergencies 
such as feed shortages, getting their 
cows bred at the proper time in or- 
der to keep their herds reasonably 
well balanced with reference to pro- 
duction thruout the year. Judging 


from the fact that they culled so 
closely during June is evidence that 
they were aware of the fact that 


there are more dairy cows in the 
country now than ever before, and 
that therefore it is of prime impor- 
tance not to carry any boarders in 
their herds. 

The seven high herds during June, 
with their average buttertat produc- 
tion, were as follows: (1) North 
Tama, 39.6 pounds; (2) Benton No. 
4, 32.3 pounds; (3) Fremont-Page, 
32 pounds; (4) Lee-Des Moines, 31.4 
pounds; (5) Anamosa, $1.3 pounds; 
(6) Dubuque, 30.9 pounds, and (7) 
O’Brien, 30.8 pounds. Owners and 
average butterfat per cow of these 
seven high ranking herds were: Joe 
Chezik, Jr., Dysart, 59.5 pounds; R. 
J. Tweedy, Mt. Pleasant, 52.4 pounds; 
F. A. Chester & Sons, Plainfield, 51.3 
pounds; Charles A. Mark & Son, 
lowa Falls, 49.5 pounds; C. C. Post, 
Springville, 49.5 pounds; Charles 
Stubbs & Son, Conrad, 48.2 pounds, 
and E. M. Santman, Dysart, 48.1 
pounds. 


Chicken Production Down 


A 10 per cent reduction in the num- 
ber of chickens in farm flocks on 
July 1, compared with July 1 of last 
year, and a 2 per cent reduction in 
the number of hens, are reported by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in its current monthly report on 
poultry and eggs. A sharp curtail- 
ment in market supplies of poultry 
and a reduction in production of eggs 
during the next twelve months are 
expected. 

Should prices of eggs be favorable 
to farmers the remainder of this 
year, a larger than normal propor- 
tion of pullets and hens would be re- 
tained for layers, and there would 
be only a slight decrease in total egg 
production as compared with last 
year’s output, but this would be 5 to 
10 per cent less than the five-year 
average, says the bureau. 

The effect of the drouth is less 
hoticeable on the poultry population 
and egg production than on livestock, 
itis stated, with the explanation that 
chickens can maintain themselves to 
some extent on weeds, roots, seeds 
and insects, whereas livestock must 
“search in vain for sustenance on 
parched and denuded fields.” 

Cold storage holdings of case eggs 
in ten states on July 10 were 8 per 
cent less than on July 10, 1933, but 
» per cent more than the average of 
recent years. The bureau says that, 
altho the farm price of eggs has 
risen this year, the advance has been 
more than offset by a slightly larger 
relative increase in the price of feeds. 
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JOHN DEERE CORN BINDERS 
FOR FAST, LOW-COST HARVESTING 


E READY to do a fast, clean job of cutting your corn 
and other feed crops with a dependable John Deere Corn 
Binder. You'll get through in a jiffy ... save hard work ... 
get your crops in the shock or silo when their feeding value is 
highest ahead of bad weather. 


For more than 20 years, John Deere horse-drawn binders 
have given real satisfaction. Light draft, easy handling of 
the crop, accurate tying, power bundle carrier, a Gunner 
strength and durability in every part—these are Beet ene 
good work and low cost of operation. ' 


features that have made it the outstanding binder in 


If you have a tractor, you will find even greater 
economy in the John Deere Power Corn Binder. It 
has all the qualities of the horse-drawn binder, plus 
added strength for tractor power and speeds. When 
used with bundle elevator and wagon hitch, as shown 
at right, it provides one-man cutting capacity of an- 
acre-an-hour or more for silo-filling. There’s real 
speed and economy ... no lifting of heavy bundles ... 
no waste of leaves or ears. You can cut in any field 
condition where a tractor will operate—bad weather 
doesn’t prevent getting the crop out when it’s ready. 


Have one of these John Deere binders 
ready for your harvest this year. Know 
the satisfaction and profit of cutting your 
feed crops faster and easier than ever 





QuALit’ 


ARM before. See your John Deere dealer. | 
\ i ENT Write to John Deere, Moline, Illinois, 
) mentioning whether you use tractor or 


\ \pM 
rau horse power, and ask for booklet C- 445 
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John Deere Equipment 
For Your Fall Work 


HEN you choose an implement 
bearing the John Deere trade 
mark, you are assured of dependable 
service, low upkeep costs, and more 
— of good work. These are the qualities that 

ve made John Deere implements the favorites 
with farmers the world over. Call on your John 
Deere dealer and look over this fall equipment. 


TRACTORS— 

John Deere Two-Cylinder Tractors burn low- 
cost fuels. Three-plow size for the heavier jobs; 
two-plow standard-tread and adjustable-tread 
general purpose tractors for all farm work, in- 
cluding planting and cultivating. Both used 
for drawbar, belt, and power take-off service. 


CORN PICKERS— 
One-row and two-row power-driven pickers 
with special features that assure clean picking. 


PLOWsS— 

John Deere plows are famous for clean scour- 
ing, good work, and long life. Furnished in all 
sizes and types for use with horses or tractor. 
Disk plows; middlebreakers; listing plows; disk 
tillers—a tillage tool for every job. 


WAGONS AND TRUCKS— 

Dependable hauling equipment to meet ail 
farm needs. New all-steel, rubber-tired trailer 
gear for high-speed transportation on highways. 


MANURE SPREADERS— 

Beater-on-the -axle construction permits lower 
box, higher drive wheels, lighter draft, simpler 
construction, better work. hree-beater horse- 
drawn or power-driven types. 

See this equi t at your John Deere 
dealer’s. Write for free folders to John Deere, 
Moline, Illinois, Dept. D 











































Most improved Cream Sepa- 
rator ever produced and guaranteed by 
Galloways. Ten exclusive features. Ball 
Bearings make easiest turning. New Type bowl 
very fast, close skimmer—pays for separator in 
extra butterfat saved. Four sizes—-375, 500, 750 and 950 
pounds per hour skimming capacity in hand turning, electric 
models, or engine power separators. Present low price saves 
$50 on cost Now—but cannot last long. Get a new Galloway Master- 
piece Separator on 30 days trial—on terms low as $3 per month, no 


— BEST TRADE-IN DEAL 


For your old machine. Right now you can get the most for your old 
machine. Present Galloway trade-in allowances amaze farmers every- 
where. Don’t wait in getting your new separator. Raw material and 
labor costs going up. Galloway's proposition has been held at same 
low price—easy terms—big trade-in offer. We are doing our part 
to help increase farmers’ incomes. Write today for free Separator @ 
catalog. Also ask about prices on other farm equipment needed. 
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THE GALLOWAY COMPANY, Box 227, WATERLOO, IOWA 


ROLLING Loaps 











LOADS 
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THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO., Dept. 1 34, Sandwich, Ill. 
Independent Manufacturers — Established 1899. TODAY, PLEASE 














Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD the 





articles you want to buy now, just let us know what you | | 
want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable | | 
firms from whom you can make the purchase. 











Free Helps 
for the 
Homemaker 


Somewhere on an upper shelf 
of a cupboard in every farm home 
is a collection of recipes, “how to 
do it” booklets, clippings and other 
items which help a lot in the job 
of running a_ household. Farm 
women who want to add to this 
collection may check the following 
bulletins, prepared by various man- 
ufacturers, and we'll see that cop- 
ies are sent them. 


] Modern Methods of Home 
Canning 


Canning Questions and 
Answers 


How to Can Fruits and 
Vegetables 
O His Majesty—The Baby 
(diet helps) 
Steps in Canning 
1 Budget Your Food Supply 
DD Recipes—Energy-Giving 
Dishes 


Check the booklets you want, 
put your name and address below, 
and mail to Homemaking Helps, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Name. 
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Cerfain symptoms 





_ hog diseases are 





Peas in a pod are alike. . . so are the symptoms of 


many hog diseases. 


It takes a trained veterinarian to 


tell the difference between low grade infections, such 
as necro, flu, enteritis, dysentery and the first stages 


of hog cholera. 


They look alike. 


Serum and virus properly used prevent hog cholera. 
But they should not be used in the presence of those 
other infections any more than you would administer 
diphtheria antitoxin for whooping cough. Let’s be sure 
that the serum-virus treatment is given as it should 


always be given. 


The greatest effectiveness of the serum-virus treatment 
is achieved when it is used by the trained veterinarian. 


Make no costly mistakes. 





CONSULT YOUR LOCAL VETERINARIAN 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Ine. 
is an organization of 23 leading producers 
whose object is to protect the serum industry 
and safeguard hog raising through the 
proper administration of serum and virus. 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 
Livestock Exchange Bidg., So. Omaha, Nebr. 


Use your veterinarian. (8) 















The question ot 
fencing, while 
not the only one 


to perplex Ameri- F, 
can farmers, is at ‘ 


least important. Those 
who seek a satisfactory 

fence find it inWheeling 

Fence, sold by a Wheeling 
dealer and they KNOW when 
they have obtained highest value 
for the money expended. 

First there is the metal, COP-R-LOY, used 
exclusively for Wheeling Fence; uniformly 
compounded rust-resistant metal that pro- 
longs the life of fence. Then there is the 
heavy pure zinc coating applied by Wheeling 
methods which obtain best results in weather 
protection. Base metal and coating combine 
to spread the fence investment OVER 
MORE YEARS 
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S So much for 
42, durability which 
a Wheeling Fence 
owners get in 
Ay generous measure. 
Then there is the 
loom workmanship, 
the Wheeling Hinge 
uniform expansion 
on line wires, and 
a smaller, higher rolled coils 
adding protection in transit by re- 
sisting rough handling. Wheeling Fence 
gets to you in the original, pretested and 
approved condition, ready to stretch up 
into strong but flexible, durable enclosures. 
See your dealer nearby; also ask him about 
Wheeling Lead Coated, the double-coated 
fence, a Wheeling Fence specialty this 
year. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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BUFFALO 
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The Friendly Hotel 
For more than fifty years 
The Paxton has been the 
favorite with farm folks 
staying over in Omaha. 
Convenient; sensible prices; 
friendly. 
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M aking an Emergency Silo 


Corn Stalk, Crib and Trench Silos 


HERE is a place for emergency 

or temporary cheaply construct- 
ed silos in a year like this, when 
there is likely to be a scarcity of 
feed crops, and when money is none 
too plentiful for permanent silo con- 
struction. There are a number of 
emergency silos that can be built 
and that have been successfully used 
in this and other states for several 
years. One is known as the corn 
stalk silo, to be described below. 
Another form is known as the snow 
fence or crib silo, and is built of 
snow fencing. Trench silos are also 
cheap forms, tho more or less perma- 
nent, in that they will last for sev- 
eral years and 
keep the silage in 
very good condi- 
tion. &, 


The corn stalk * an 
silo may be built fk 

Qa 
ifs 
a 
s 


a 
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almost any size, 
from 16 to 26 feet 
in diameter and 
about 20 feet in 
height. As soon as M 
the corn is ready 
for the silo, 
off the ears from 
a certain amount 
of the corn and 
haul them to a 
convenient place 
near the _ build- 
ings, to be fed to 
either cattle or 
hogs. Then, with 
a corn binder cut 
the stalks from 
which the ears 
were snapped and 
tie them into con- 
venient bundles. 
Continue to snap | on 
off ears and cut 
stalks until suffi- 
cient bundles are 
at hand to build 
the size of silo 
desired. Then mark off a circle, say 
20 feet in diameter, where the silo is 
to be erected. Set up four 20-foot 
poles on this circle, equidistant from 
each other. Tie them together at the 
top with wires, so they will remain 
in vertical position while the silo is 
being erected and filled. The idea is 
to use the poles as guides for build- 
ing the silo wall with the tied stalk 
bundles. After the silo has been 
built, the poles may be taken down 
and used for the building of another 
silo if desired, as the stalk silo will 
remain standing without the poles. 

Now start by laying the bundles of 
corn stalks on the circle marked on 
the ground, lapping each bundle one- 
half, as shown in the accompanying 
drawing. After the first layer of bun- 
dles has been laid, place a second 
layer on top, with the tops pointing 
in the opposite direction. The third 
layer is placed like the first. 

After the three layers of bundles 
have thus been laid and the enclosed 
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Showing method of building a corn 
stalk silo, 


space is filled to the top of the wal! 
with silage, begin to tie the wall to 
the silage as follows: At distance 
three feet apart, place stalk bundles, 
butts pointing toward the center 
the silo, with the tops projecti 
thru the wall. Then proceed as 
fore, and lay three more rows of bun 
dles, as was done with the first three 
rows. Again tie the wall to the 
ter, as before. 

Continue building the wall higher 
and tying every third row to the 
lage, until 20 feet high, or to such a 
height as one can conveniently 
vate the corn stalk bundles. Tramp 
the silage as it is being put in, be 
cause, With as low 
a silo as this must 
necessarily be, it 


x * will not settle as 
%, solidly as it would 
* if the structure 
% were 35 or 40 feet 
high. 





tis claimed by 
those who have 
used corn stalk 
silos that the loss 
e oat of silage is very 
. small. The stalks 


~« a3 


in the wall usual- 
mold and be- 
come a total loss 
but the silage in- 
side, except for a 
little in places 
here and_ there 
next to the wall, 
will be as well 
preserved as in 
any silo. No more 
freezing occurs in 
winter in such a 
structure than in 
any other = silo 
It may be as large 
in circumference 
as the number of 
cattle to be fed 
will permit. 

A silo 26 feet in diameter works as 
well as one 16 feet in diameter, 
cause the wall is taken down as the 
silage is fed out; hence, the silage 
can be thrown down at any point on 
the circumference. The largs I 
diameter of the silo, the less 
will be required for the construction 
of the wall, in proportion to the 
amount of silage that is stored. 

Of course, such a structure can t 
be used for summer feeding. Better 
figure on feeding it all by the last of 
February or the middle of Mar 
Where a crew of six men and four or 
five teams are used for silo filling, 
two extra men can usually build the 
silo wall while it is being filled, with 
perhaps one extra man helping out 
as the silo gets above 12 feet high. 
The top six or eight feet of the wall 
should be drawn in a bit, thus slight- 
ly reducing the diameter at the top. 

The crib or snow fence silo can 
not be built quite as large as the 
stalk silo. A convenient crib silo is 
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A 200-ton trench silo being filled in Siour county, Iowa. 
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one 16 feet in diameter and 16 feet 
high, which will hold about 50 tons. 
After laying off a circle 16 feet in 
diameter, set a length of cribbing on 
the circle and wire the two ends se- 
curely together. It is well always to 
thoroly stretch new cribbing before 
setting it up, otherwise, the different 
panels are apt to stretch unequaily 
as the silo is filed, which would also 
have a tendency to tear the paper to 
pe used. Line the inside of the crib- 
bing with reinforced waterproof pa- 
per, lapping the strips at least a foot. 

As one panel of cribbing is set up. 
the silage is run in and another panel 
set on top of the first, placing it so 
that the second panel will just fit 
inside the first. Continue putting up 
cribbing and paper until the silo is 
16 feet high. It should not be built 
taller, since the increased pressure 
which would be exerted on the bot- 
tom panel would be so great as to 
cause it to burst. 


Tramp the Silage Thoroly 


It is well to tramp the silage quite 
fully, in order to have it settle thor- 
oly. The weight of silage in a struc- 
ture only 16 feet tall is not nearly so 
great as in one twice that height, and 
the more solidly it is packed, the 
better it will keep. Four or five posts 
nay be erected to give support to the 
cribbing and help it to remain per- 
pendicular. 

A few years ago, the South Dakota 
station reported on 40 crib silos in 
use in that state, and found that on 
the average the loss sustained fron 
spoilage on the outside and on top 
averaged 19 per cent. The average 
size of these silos was 16 feet in di- 
ameter. Some were over 20 feet in 
diameter, and in these the amount of 
spoiled. silage was correspondingly 
less. This is a very heavy loss from 
spoilage, and can not be defended 
except as an emergency measure. 
The spoilage seems to be greater 
than in the stalk silo mentioned 
before. 

In the western and northwestern 
portion of Iowa, in the 
area, a great many trench silos have 
been built in recent years, and wher- 
ever the soil is suitable for their con- 
preserve 


loess soil 


struction they real the si- 
lage better than crib or | 
They are also cheap, since nothing 
is required for their construction ex- 
cept a plow and a scraper. A trench 
silo 100 feet long, 22 feet wide at the 
top, 20 feet wide at the bottom and 
12 feet deep, if well filled so that the 
silage will be even with the ground 
wh completely settled, will hold 
about 425 tons. 
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Preserved in Good Condition 


In sections where the sides of such 
a silo will not erode to any extent, it 
May remain in good condition for 
several years. It can be constructed 
with horse or tractor power in a 
Very short time, and the silage will 
be preserved in very good condition. 
Some farmers may go to the trouble 
of putting a coat of cement on the 
sides, held in place with wire net- 
ting. This, of course, adds consider- 
able expense, but the extra cost, espe- 
cially when the top edge is well pro- 
tected with brick or concrete curb- 
ing, will prove a good investment. 
We have seen such trench silos built 
on a side hill, so that the bottom of 
the silo was about on the same level 
With the feed lot, that really proved 
ideal structures for preserving silage 
at extremely low cost. Where such 
advantageous location is available, it 
Should be utilized 
then not only be filled with a mini- 
mum of power, but the silage can 
also be removed during the 
Season with little labor. 
_ When filling, run the silage in till 
it is two feet higher than the sur- 





for the silo can 


winter 


founding ground, or high enough so 
it will settle even with the surface of 
the ground. Then place a layer of 
Straw on top, wet it down thoroly, 
and sow oats in the straw. The oats 


will Sprout and form an almost air- 
tight covering. This will reduce the 
spoilage on top to a minimum and 
this covering can easily be removed 
as the silage is fed out in the winter. 
Another way to cover the silage con- 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


sists in first placing a layer of straw 
over it and then spreading two or 
three inches of soil on top of the 
straw. 

“quipped with such a silo, one can 
easily put up 400 tons of silage at a 
cost of $200, by paying cash for the 
use of a man and a silage cutter and 
allowing pay for cutting the corn in 
the field and hauling it to the silo 
For the man with beef or dairy cat- 


tle or young stock, this probably 
makes one of the most economical 


ways of storing feed. When silage 
is supplemented with alfalfa or other 
legume hay, one has a feed combina- 
tion for cattle and sheep that is hard 
to beat. 





1935 Wheat Program 

Farmers of the United States par- 
ticipating in the adjustment program 
for wheat during the coming market- 
ing year will receive total benefit 
payments of not less than $102,000.- 
000, according to the program that 
has been announced by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. 

In a proclamation issued by the 
secretary of agriculture, the acreage 
permitted to be planted by contract- 
ing farmers for harvest in 1935 was 
set at not less than that planted for 
harvest in 1934, or 85 per cent of the 
average seeded acreage of the base 
period of 1928-32. The payments 
were announced at the rate of 29 
cents per bushel of the domestic al- 
lotment. The benefit payments will 
be obtained from the proceeds of a 
processing tax of 30 cents a bushel 
on wheat. 

The new marketing year began 
July 9. Adjusted payments to co- 
operating growers will be made in 
two installments. The first install- 
ment, which it is planned to make 
during October, 1934, will be at the 
rate of 20 cents per bushel on the 
growers’ domestic allotments. The 
second installment will be distrib- 
uted after proof of compliance with 
the terms of the contract has been 
submitted to the secretary of agri- 
culture by growers, and will be 9 
cents per bushel. Each grower’s pro 
rata share of local administrative ex- 
penses of the wheat production con- 
trol t will be deducted 
from the second payment. 

The final conditions as to acreage 
will be left open until early August, 
however, to provide for an increase 
in acreage above the 85 per cent of 
the base acreage, if this should ap- 
pear advantageous. 


Amount to Be Planted 


In arriving at the amount of plant- 
ing necessary to maintain a balance 
between wheat supplies and effective 
demand, administration executives 
have been considering carefully the 
wheat supply condition of the United 
States and the international wheat 
situation. In considering the wheat 
situation in the United States, offi- 
cials stated that under normal con- 
ditions a continuation of the present 
acreage would provide a crop of suf- 
ficient size to meet normal consump- 
tive demands, to provide full carry- 
over reserves, and to leave more than 
100,000,000 bushels for export. 

Continuation of the present acre- 
age limitation does not mean, offi- 
cials state, that the United States 
will retire from world wheat market- 
ings, but it does mean that with nor- 
mal weather conditions and average 
vields, sufficient wheat will be pro- 
duced during the coming season to 
more than supply our world wheat 
trade, as based on average exports 
prior to the depression. 

Final decision as to adjustment in 
the coming year will be made when 
the international wheat acreage is 
taken up in August. Over 575,000 
wheat growers, producing more 
than 77 per cent of the nation’s 
wheat, are parties to adjustment con- 
racts thru which they have received 
adjustment payments of approxi- 
mately $68,000,000 in the first install- 
ment for the 1933-34 program, and 
will shortly be receiving checks for 
the second installment of that pro- 
gram, expected to amount to more 
than $30,000,000. 
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Flame Sealed fence is 
not *“‘just galvanized”’ 
like ordinary fence. 
The Flame Sealed proc- 
ess puts a heavy coat- 
ing of zinc on the wire 
—distributes the coat- 
ing evenly— and the 
wire is actually Flame 
Sealed against the at- 
mospheric conditions 
which cause rust. 
Flame Sealed fence also 


NO THIN 
SPOTS 


dditiona 
Only Continental Flame pe me = — 
Sealed fence can give you genthein af 
the advantages of the 20 to 30 
patented Flame Sealed ° 
process, so buy fence only points 
from the dealer who sells copper in 
Flame Sealed. the steel. 
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CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION Lug 
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Extra coil in each line 
wire makes the fence 
stretch easily and stay 
Stretched on rolling or 
level ground—and the 
famous PIONEER 
Lock Knot That Can’t 
Slip keeps the fence 
neat and trim. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, 
Wire, Barbed Wire, Nails; Lawn, 
Chain-Link, Farm and Poultry 
Fence; Gates; Black, Galvanized, 
Galvannealed and Special Coated 
Sheets; Galvanized Roof- 

ing (also “Seal of Quali- 

ty” Roofing), and kindred & 
products. 
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ENSILAGE CUTTER@=@ Grinds any feed From 
green, wet or dry. REAL capacity guaranteed with 
ordinary farm tractor power. After all it is the work 
the machine does that really counts The Bear Cat 
does the work——has both cutter head and swing ham- 
mers. It will only cost you lc to get full information 
on a Grinder that gives real satisfaction. Write 
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YEW jellies and jams come and 
4 go, but the old favorites, such 
as grape, apple, crabapple, plum and 
peach, seem to go on forever. Vari- 
ations of these favorites, made by 
the addition of different flavors, are 
ever popular. 

The Bureau of Home Economics, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has proved a good friend 
to every home jelly maker in the 
land by putting out a simple set of 
standards by which you can judge 
the jelly made in your own kitchen 
and improve yourself on the points 
on which you find your jelly to be 
weak. The bureau judges by the 
following points: Container, 5 per 
cent; clearness, 10 per cent; color, 
10 per cent; texture, 40 per cent; 
flavor, 35 per cent. 


Texture Is All-Important 


In judging for clearness, your jelly 
should contain no particles of fruit 
pulp or seeds, should have no air 
bubbles nor visible crystals. The 
color should be rich and clear, and 
corresponding to the fruit from 
which it is made—purple for grape 
and berry, red for currant and plum, 
amber for apple, etc. Texture is all- 
important in our jelly, ‘neither a 
tough and stringy nor a thin, syrup- 
like jelly being appetizing in appear- 
ance. The jelly should hold its 
shape when turned out of the glass, 
yet it should quiver gently when 
touched. It should cut easily, with 
a distinct cleavage, and show spark- 
ling faces where cut. Score your- 
seif very low if your jelly is sticky, 
gummy, tough, syrup-like, sugary or 
contains crystals. The flavor of the 
jelly should always follow closely 
the fruit from which it is made. 


Pectin Solves the Problem 


Pectin is, as every jelly maker 
knows, the substance which makes 
jellies “jell” and jams “jam.” Some 
fruits have a good supply of pectin; 
others have so little that old-fash- 
jioned jelly makers despaired of ever 
using them for jelly or jam. 

And the fortunate thing these days 
is that any one who is willing to fol- 
low directions accurately can make 
good jellies. You don’t have to be 
a jelly expert. To be assured of the 
flavor, color and set of vour jellies 
and jams, it is well to use a pow- 
dered pectin. Then you can safely 
use the ripest fruits. And, instead 
of boiling them for at least half an 
hour—boiling away half the precious 
juices—they will require only a min- 
ute or so at a full rolling boil. 

Following are recipes for jellies 
and jams to be made from late sum- 
mer and fall fruits, both old standard 
favorite recipes and some interesting 
variations: 

Grape Jelly 

Prepare five cups of juice by 
stemming about three and one-half 
pounds of fully ripe grapes and 
crushing them thoroly. Add _ one- 
half cup of water, bring to a boil, 
cover and simmer for ten minutes. 
Place in a jelly cloth or bag and 
squeeze out the juice. Measure, and 
if there is a shortage of juice, add 
water to the pulp in the jelly bag 
and squeeze out. the 
amount, or prepare additional juice 
from fresh fruit. 

With a dry cup, measure six and 
one-half cups of sugar into a dry 
dish and set aside until needed. 

Pour the contents of one box ef 
powdered pectin into a saucepan, 
add the prepared juice and mix well. 
Bring quickly to a full rolling boil 
over hottest fire, stirring constantly; 
then pour in sugar gradually, stir- 
ring to prevent the formation of 


necessary 


Jellies and 


Jams Parade 


ANY ONE CAN MAKE GOOD JELLY NOW 


sugar balls. Bring again to a full 
rolling boil, and boil hard for one- 
half minute, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from fire, skim, pour quickly 
into hot sterilized glasses. 


Grape and Lemon Jelly 


Wash five pounds of grapes and 
slice three lemons very thin. Cook 
slowly, stirring often, until the skins 
have almost entirely separated from 
the pulp. Drain in a sterilized jelly 
bag. Boil the extracted juice for five 


and then strain. Use one cup of 
sugar to each cup of juice. Boil the 
juice, add sugar, and boil rapidly to 
jelly stage. Pour into hot, sterilized 
jelly glasses. 


Spiced Jelly 


Wash one peck of wild grapes, re- 
move stems, put in preserving kettle 
with one quart of vinegar, one-fourth 
cup of whole cloves, one-fourth cup 
of stick cinnamon, and cook until 
the grapes are soft. Strain thru a 

















A good jelly or jam will keep the fragrance, color and flavor long after 
the season is over. 








minutes. Measure and add to each 
cup of juice three-fourths of a cup 
of sugar; boil until the syrup falls 
in thick, heavy drops from a spoon. 
Pour quickly into hot, sterilized jelly 


glasses. 
Cinnamon Candy Jelly 


Use ten cups of apple juice, ten 
cups of sugar and one-third of a 
pound of little red cinnamon candy. 
Boil until the jelly stage is reached, 
pour into glasses and seal with par- 
affin. 


Plum Jelly 


Wash the plums, cover with cold 
water, and boil until the fruit is 
quite soft. Press thru a jelly bag 











double cheesecloth or jelly bag and 
boil the liquid for twenty minutes. 
Add six pounds of heated sugar, boil 
for five minutes, and pour into hot, 
sterilized jelly glasses. 
Apple and Elderberry Jelly 

A delicious jelly is made by com- 
bining crabapples with elderberries 
in quantities of about half and half. 
Boil together until the apples are 
done, drain thru a cloth, and add a 
cup of sugar for each cup of juice. 
This will jell in about twenty min- 
utes. 


Apple or Crabapple Jelly 


Use sour fruit. Do not core or 
pare, merely wash, wipe and cut out 














blemishes. Cut up, pour over suf- 
ficient water to cover, and simmer 
until soft, then drain thru a cheese- 
cloth or cotton flannel bag, letting 
it drip for four or five hours. Mea- 
sure the juice, bring to a vigorous 
boil, skim, and add three-fourths of 
a cup of sugar for each cup of juice. 
Stir until the sugar is dissolved, 
The jelly will form in about twenty 
minutes. 


Peach Jam 


Peel, pit and grind or chop very 
finely enough fully ripe peaches to 
make three cups (or one and one- 
half pounds). Pour one box of pow- 
dered pectin into a kettle, add one- 
fourth of a cup of water and mix 
well. Add the prepared fruit and 
stir thoroly. Add one-fourth of a 
teaspoon of butter to reduce foam- 
ing. sring quickly to a full rolling 
boil over hottest fire, stirring con- 
stantly; then gradually pour in four 
and one-half cups (two pounds) of 
sugar, stirring to prevent the forma- 
tion of sugar balls. Bring again to 
a full rolling boil, and boil hard for 
one minute, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from fire, skim, and pour quick- 
ly into hot, sterilized glasses. 


Easily Made Cake Icing 

Are you among those women who 
can make excellent layer cake, but 
have trouble with the frosting? Here 
is a simple way to make a delicious 
cooked icing with a crisp, glazed, 
tender crust over a soft, moist coat- 
ing. You can use vanilla, chocolate 
or caramel flavoring, or fruit and 
nuts may be added to any of these 
flavors. 

The trick is to make the icing from 
start to finish in a double boiler. You 
rut everything but the flavoring into 
the double boiler at once—sugar, 
salt, water and unbeaten egg white. 
Then you begin to beat steadily with 
an egg beater and keep on until the 
frosting is almost thick enough to 
spread. It will thicken more after 
you take it from the fire, add the 
flavoring and continue the beating, 
but if it should remain thinner than 
you expect, you can put it back over 
the hot water for a few minutes long- 
er without detriment. Use a thin, 
broad knife or a spatula, dipped in 
hot water, for spreading. If you are 
icing the cake on the sides, add half 
as much again of each of tae in- 
gredients. 


Vanilla Icing 


Put one cup of sugar, one-eighth 
teaspoon of salt, four tablespoons of 
cold water and one unbeaten egg 
white into the upper part of the dou- 
ble boiler, and have the water boil- 
ing in the lower part. Commence 
beating the mixture with an eg 
beater at once, and beat constantly 
while it cooks for about ten minutes. 
It should then look like ordinary 
boiled icing and should be almost 
thick enough to spread. Take it from 
the stove, add one-half teaspoon of 
vanilla, and continue to beat until 
it has thickened and holds its shape 
on the beater. If it has not cooked 
sufficiently, place it in the double 
boiler and recook for a short time. 
If it is too stiff, add a small quantity 
of water and cook again. The cake 
should be cold when the frosting is 
spread on it. 

For chocolate icing, break two 0! 
more squares of unsweetened choco 
late into the vanilla frosting just be 
fore it is ready to remove from the 
stove. Beat until the chocolate melts 
and the frosting becomes thick again. 
Remove from the stove, add the v@ 
nilla, and continue until of the right 
consistency to spread. 
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Country Air 


By A FARM WOMAN 





YHEW! One of those hot Sun- 
VW days. The entire family in 
searcely more than a garment apiece. 
Each accompanied by his favorite 
can of talcum. Juggling for a place 
in front of the fan. Everybody sug- 
gesting to everybody else to go make 
some lemonade. No one peppy enough 
to stir. Whew! And again, Whew! 





Yet I wasn’t so miserable. Bess 
Streeter Aldrich’s “Miss Bishop” 
(B. Appleton-Century, $2) had just 
come from the WOI Radio Book Club, 
Like all of Mrs. Aldrich’s books,’ it 
gets under the surface, and you sur- 
prise yourself with a tear and a 
smile from page to page. From 
yarious comments, I had expected a 
little more sorrowful book, and I 
had thought to be shocked over the 
married man who comes into the 
gallant teacher’s life. But the story 
marches right along to a quick and 
courageous tune, and who is any 
mere reader to deny Ella Bishop a 
bit of involuntary and well-conducted 
romance? 

Says Mrs. J.: “I wish you would 
talk about some of the older books 
in Country Air. So few of us get 
a chance at new books until we’ve 
forgotten what you said about them.” 
A couple of old books that I have 
just caught up on are Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s “The Deepening 
Stream” (Harcourt-Brace, $2) and 
“The Brimming Cup” (Grosset & 
Dunlap, 75 cents). Both books deal 
largely with mature lives, but there 
are numerous child characters so 
charmingly interpreted that you feel 
you've just read delightfully human 
treatises on child development. The 
first book presents a side of the 
World war that few novels have giv: 
en us. Matey takes an inheritance 
and her family to Paris, to aid in 
civilian war work. She lives with old 
friends there, and after the bitterness 
of war has ceased, she returns to the 
states to find her own life a much 
deepened stream. “The Brimming 
Cup” is a story of Vermont life with 
delightful people, whom you are sure 
you've always known. It moves quiet- 
ly enough, except for certain tense 
moments, and there is a definite ap- 
peal in the little problems of every- 
day life that so continuously oceur. 
The inspiring part of the story is 
that these little complexities are so 
frequently worked out according to 
the same basic ideals that typify 
good American country living, as 
Wwe who live in country communities 
know it. 

I am extremely eager for this is- 
sue of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead to reach you, so that I 
may offer contrite apologies to those 
Who are still in drouth areas for my 
rainy weather blurb of July 21. Like 
Will Rogers, I only know what 1 
tead in the papers. Of course, it 
Was “news” wherever rain had fall- 
*n—and that seemed to have been 
ma good many places. Localities 
Where it had not rained were not 
hews, and hadn’t broken into print 
when Country Air went to press, so 
I wasn’t aware of being unforgivably 
smug over our rain soaked roads and 
fields. 

But a drive thru parts of south- 
fastern Iowa, a few days later, left 
me literally gasping. At Mount 
Pleasant, lawns were brown; at Fair- 
‘eld, I rubbed my eyes to see if 
something hadn’t tricked me back 
into early June. At Ottumwa, I 
could have watered their barren hills 
with my tears. Even as I write, a 
_ later, there has been no relief 
‘or some sections of the state. A 
hote from Mrs. McDonnell, of Page 
‘ounty, graciously congratulates us 
‘Rn our moisture, but confirms pres- 
‘tt news stories of pitiable condi- 
tions there, 
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POST TOASTIES 
TASTES $O GOOD! 
..eAND STAYS SO 
NICE AND CRISP 
IN THE MILK, TOO! 


MICKEY 
MOUSE 


Now on all Post Toasties boxes... 
Mickey Mouse and his Pals or... The 
Three Little Pigs and the Big Bad Wolf! 


CUT ’EM OFF THE BOX 














AT a treat for the youngsters, 
mother! Post Toasties with these 


marvelous Cut-Outs on the sides and back 























of the package! 

How boys and girls love this delicious 
cereal. These golden flakes taste so good, 
especially with fruits and berries. They're 
made only from the tender little hearts of 
the corn...and toasted double-crisp so that 
they stay crunchy even in milk or cream. 

On some boxes you get Cut-Outs of Mickey 
Mouse, Minnie Mouse, Horace Horsecollar, 
the Goof, or Pluto the Pup. And on other 
boxes there are Cut-Outs of the Three Little 
Pigs and the Big Bad Wolf. Why not get a 
box of Post Toasties today? A product of 


General Foods. © G. F. Corp., 1984 











By special arrangement with Walt Disney Enterprises. 
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Colorful Butterf ly Quilt 





Science teaches us that butterflies migrate just as do the birds On thei 
delicate, colorful wings they fly thousands of miles, over elds ae 3, moun- 
tains and seas But if you will recapture their vanis lh beauty in a quilt, 
you'll have their charm the year around Embroider them on quilt blocks 
that come to you stamped in their proper colors. No chart need to be fol- 
lowed, for it is all there, stamped on the blocks Many of them even add a 


gay flower for brightness 





The blocks are 9 inches square and thers 36 of them in the set +4 
butterfly blocks and one for a quilting de: sig for the alternating plain 
blocKs when you set your quilt together St ane 1 in beautiful colors on 


soft white material, number @28: 39, only $1.50 for the set. 


If you prefer to stamp these on your own material, order number C2839T, 
for 25c and I'll send you the set in hot iron transfers that will stamp in the 
colors you are to use Order by number 


ADDRESS THE QUILT EDITOR 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Des Moines, Iowa 
(ALLOW TEN DAYS FOR DELIVERY) 
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SHE TAKES NO 
CHANCES 


For 50 years careful housewives have 
found that they can depend upon BALL 
Jars to give them fresh fruits and vege- 
tables out of season. The hermetic seal 
made by BALL Jars, Caps and Rubbers 
insures the safe keeping of their home 
canned products. When you buy BALL 
Jars you buy quality at its best . . . econ- 
omy for your kitchen 


THE BALL BLUE BOOK. Mail coupon below with leaflet from a 
box of Ball Jars and get this book of 284 recipes FREE or send !0c. 





...ease in home canning... 
health for your entire family. 

Whatever your canning 
need, there is a BALL Jar 
to meet it. Insist on BALL 
Jars. The name BALL is 
blown in the glass. 


GLASS TOPS 
or 
MASON JARS 





















WF-8 

Please send me one copy of the latest edition of the 

BALL BLUE BOOK. I am enclosing— 

oO One Ball Jar Carton oO Ten cents in coin (Check 
Enclosure, or the one sent) 


Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


DE loxgne vs ene sewseawessNers be ce ees i ° 


CAPS and 
RUBBERS 


Address 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee se eee eeeeeees . 
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The ever popular cotton prints are suggested by Style 2936, which comes designed 
for sizes 14, 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3's yards of 39-inch material, with %4 yard of 35-inch contrasting for belt and 
1 yard of ribbon for bow 

Style 2574, the smart shirtwaist frock, comes designed for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 35% yards of 39-inch material 

A most youthful model is Style 3003, designed for sizes 14, 16 and 18 years and 36, 
38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 16 requires 34 yards of 39-inch material 








The above designs may be ordered thru our Pattern Department for 
12 cents each in stamps The Summer Fashion Book may also be 
had for 12 cents. Address the Pattern Department, 


Woelleces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa 
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F YOU are not hungry when you 

visit the foods building at the 
World’s Fair, you will be, immedi- 
ately after you step inside the door. 
A faint combined odor of hot cakes, 
maple syrup, cream cheese, coffee, 
tea, baked ham, roasted nuts and 
various candies will immediately re- 
mind you that perhaps you could 
eat a bit, if you found something 
to tempt your appetite. And it is in 
the foods building that you find this 
‘something.” 

One could go there early in the 
morning and satisfy her hunger for 
the entire day at small expense, for 
most of the food items offered are 
in the way of being an introduction 
to the manufactured items, and are 
therefore sold very reasonably. 

As we enter the south door, we 
are greeted by what we take to be 
a salute of twenty-one guns, but we 
soon find that on our left, in a huge 
glass enclosed space, they are mak- 
ing that famous breakfast food that 
is “shot from guns,” and it is the 
reports of the guns that we have 
heard. 

A sound of a voice raised in song 
brings us around the corner, where 
Aunt Jemima, in person, is ladling 
out hot cakes and maple syrup, at 
the same time bursting out every so 
often into the words of, “I’se comin’; 
I’se comin’, for my head is bendin’ 
low———” Aunt Jemima is assisted 
by demure Quaker maids who will 
take your order for pancakes and 
syrup. 

A delicious smell of roasting meat 
draws us across the floor to where 
the pressure cooker and canner are 
being demonstrated to those inter- 
ested in these two very important 
household arts. Just across the aisle 
we are offered the daintiest of minia- 
ture ice cream cones, filled with a 
deliciously cool ice cream mix. Huge 
dioramas depicting the gathering of 
spices and condiments for a line of 
famous foods must be scanned before 
we cross over to the cream cheese 
exhibit and marvel at the efficient 
machine that cuts, wraps and pack- 
ages cream cheese without it being 
touched once by human hands, 


Glass Enclosed Samples 


A large space in the middle of the 
huge foods building is taken up by 
a canned foods company, and on a 
large stand, which revolves under a 
huge tin can bearing the company 
label, we may see glass enclosed 
samples of some of the foods put out 
by this company. 

Passing down to the next center 
exhibit, we are entranced by the 
beautiful food creations made up of 
gelatin—desserts, salads and ring 
molds. A machine packages tea in 
an uncanny manner, and if we are 
thirsty, we may have a cup of this 
fragrant beverage. Around the cor- 
ner, the importance of a fresh roast 
and an air-tight seal to the flavor of 
coffee is illustrated by means of a 
glass tube, thru which the escape of 
aromatic gas from coffee is shown. 
If we step across the hall, we may 
receive a kitchen chart showing the 
uses to which a very good household 
bleach can be put. 

Now we are ready to go into the 
history and romance of salt making. 
We enter the exhibit by passing 
around a glass case, thru which the 
figure of a small girl passes thru 
actual rain, carrying a model of a 
salt can which is spilling salt liberal- 
ly. “When it rains, it pours,” is the 
slogan which all of you will recog- 
nize. Five grades of evaperated salt 
are to be seen—packers’ salt, Swiss 
cheese salt, butter salt, granulated 
salt and flour-fine salt. At this ex- 
hibit, one is given valuable booklets 
on the history and uses of salt and 
the uses of the new smoked salt for 
home meat curing, which should in- 
terest every farm person who visits 
this exhibit. 

The making of sugar occupies the 





space next to the salt exhibit, and 
a perfect miniature nine-story sugar 
refinery shows the entire process of 
making sugar. Under a beautify) 
electric fountain we are invited t¢ 
“the pause that refreshes,” and w; 
see a well known soft drink being 
manufactured, one of the most int 
esting things about the exhibit being 
the large magnifying glasses back of 
which each bottle must pass and 
thru which girls constantly look, re- 
jecting all overfilled or underfilied 
bottles or bottles with possible glass 
flaws. 

A refreshing drink of prune juice 
is our next food experience, and wes 
find it to be very palatable. Then 
we cross the aisle to where they are 
making Shredded Wheat, the pro- 
cess being a very simple one. The 
wheat is cleaned, steam cooked, 
shredded in a hopper, pressed into 
squares and baked in a hot oven. 
We are now facing a huge wal] ex- 
panse of twinkling stars, thru which 
boxes of cookies, crackers and bis- 
cuits are peeping. In a long glass 
case, the factory of a famous biscuit 
company is reproduced in miniature, 
and we see the process of manufac- 
ture of cakes, cookies, crackers and 
biscuits from the flour barrel until 
they are packed into box cars ready 
for country-wide distribution. 


Sample a Ham Sandwich 


Now we gaze down into the pack- 
ing room of a famous Chicago meat 
packing company and watch the 
girls pack bacon with great dexter- 
ity. Now we stop at the lunch coun- 
ter and sample a ham sandwich from 
a certified ham packed by this com- 
pany, and find it to be very good 
and coming up to the reputation 
these sandwiches have acquired 
about the fair grounds. 

We have visited the exhibits of 
the glass fruit jar manufacturing 
companies many times, and told you 
about them, but we always find our- 
selves drawn back. This time, one 
of the exhibits is canning white 
grapes, and the man in charge, with 
whom we have become well acquaint- 
ed, tells us a little secret about Cali- 
fornia. If you are served cherry pie 
in a California hotel, the chances 
are you won't be eating cherries at 
all, but colored and cherry flavored 
white grapes, which the canners can 
buy so much more cheaply out there 
than cherries, that they use them 
almost exclusively. 

Across the aisle, home canning in 
tin and the sealing of tin cans is 
demonstrated, and adjoining this 
booth, honey and its uses are shown, 
and, next to that, sea foods, where 
and how obtained, present a fasci- 
nating study. 

A trip across to the building en- 
tirely taken up by a well known 
bakery company is well worth tak- 
ing. In a series of display booths. 
the mixing, raising, loafing, prov- 
ing, baking and wrapping of bread 
are shown. The exhibit is one that 
will interest all members of the fan 
ily. Downstairs, the making ol 3 
well known brand of cake is shown 
on the same scale. 


World’s Fair Recipes 


Now we return to the foods bvilé 
ing and sink down in a comfortable 
chair in the lounge which is pro 
vided for visitors by a well known 
foods company. Here, with a cooling 
breeze coming in from the lagoo?, 
we run over the notes we have gath- 
ered and straighten our portfolio of 
recipe and information books W® 
have been given. These we can 
take home with us and use to ad 
vantage in our planning of meals. 
Foods exhibitors would feel amply 
repaid for their expense outlay if 
they might know the thousands of 
American families who will, thruout 
the winter, sit down to meals which 
have been built up from World's Fait 
recipes. 
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BIXBY’S Jet Oil 
shines quicker... is 
easier to apply. It gives 


and children’s kid 
shoes. Cleans and dyes 
as it shines. All colors 
—black, tan, brown, 
and ox-blood — only 


15 cents. 
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a lasting ome to all ——— 
leather shoes. Espe- BIXBY: 
cially good for women’s 


BLACK 
SHOE POLISH 
ANS 
__ BlAcx ES. 


Clean WHITE Shoes 
with BIXBY’S 


SHU WITE 
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‘Possessing Many Exclusive 
Features: 


ALL GUEST ROOMS 
ABOVE 10th FLOOR 
a 


SWIMMING POOL 


with Graduate Masseurs 


: TURKISH BATHS 


e 
CAFETERIA—COFFEE SHOP 


Kansas City’s Newest and 


Missomri’s Tallest Hotel 
41th and Baltimore 


KANSAS CITIAN 


R.F. MARSH, Mck. KANSAS CITY, MO. 







A Modern Garage 
Adjoining the Hotel 
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Now It’s the 
AMERICAN and 
AMERICAN ANNEX 
IN ST. LOUIS 


501 Rooms with Bath. Excellent Food. Down- 


awn but ont of the congestion, Rates $1.50 up 
lugle: $2.00 up Double. 6th & 7th at Market. 








NICHOLS’ BOOKS 
at BARGAIN PRICES 


ousands have followed ‘“‘The Traveler 
through many foreign lands. His ten books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
! bound in cloth and most of them are 

istrated. The regular price of the ten 
he oks is $14.25, but you can get them post- 
paid for $9.00. Address 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


iowa Homestead 
Book Department Des Moines, lowa 
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\ YHAT causes food to spoil? This 

question is repeatedly asked by 
inquiring housewives when they see 
mold on their jellies and fruits and 
when they notice the taste of alcohol 
in their canned fruit. 

The answer to that question is 
very simple, and it is this: Living 
bodies in the air cause food to spoil. 
Scientists who have studied this 
problem for many years tell us that 
those which spoil food belong to 
three groups—molds, yeasts and bac- 
teria. 

Besides these three, there is still 
another cause for food spoilage. Sub- 
stances called enzymes, present in 
all fresh vegetables and fruits, cause 
ripening, and unless their action is 
checked, the ripening will too 
far and cause decay. These enzymes 
are easily destroyed by heat of a 
boiling temperature, but their de- 
velopment is hastened by allowing 


£o 


the foods to stand around at room 
temperature. So this is one of the 
reasons why we should can fruits 


and vegetables as soon as possible 
after gathering. 

First of all, let us consider molds. 
They grow well in the presence of 
acids, such as fruits and tomatoes. 
They are killed by moist heat at boil- 
ing temperature, therefore 
ing foods in jars, then sealing imme- 
diately, avoids or prevents most of 
the canning troubles from molds. 

Yeast growth in canned foods is 
easily recognized by the characteris- 
tic fermentation or “working” pro- 
cess familiar in bread making. 
Yeast plants are easily killed by a 
moist temperature of 190 degrees F., 
usually called the simmering point. 


process- 


so 


Bacteria the Greatest Enemy 





Bacteria are more difficult to de- 
stroy than either molds or yeast 
plants, and are the greatest enemy 


Bacteria re- 
moisture and food for 
their growth; some can live without 
oxygen; pass thru a single- 
| spore forming or dormant stage. The 
| spore-bearing organisms do not thrive 
| in sugar syrup or acid fruits and veg- 
etables like tomatoes and cherries, 
but are prevalent in the protein vege- 
tables, such as corn, peas or beans, 
and in all meats. These foods, then, 
require the most care in canning. 
Spores are to bacteria what seeds 
are to higher plants, the reproduction 


encountered in canning. 
quire warmth, 


some 


| 

} element. Each bacterium forms only 
|} a single spore. While the bacteria 
|} are easily killed by subjection to 


boiling temperature (212 degrees F.) 
for a reasonable length of time, the 
spores are heat resistant. 

When we sum it all up, the causes 
| of food spoilage in canning are: 


1. Failure to follow directions ex 
| actly. 
| 2. Careless handling of food prior 


| to processing. 


3. Carelessness 


room, 


about cleanliness 


of utensils and foods. 


‘Sporlage of Canned Foods | 


4. Use of old, nicked cracked 
glass jars. 

5. Use of imperfect rubber rings. 

6. Lodging of food or grease be- 
tween cap, rubber ring and jar. 

7. Careless, operation of open ket- 
tle method of canning. Filling too 
large a number of jars before seal- 
ing. Removing kettle from fire while 
filling jars, resulting in last jars be- | 


or 





ing filled with food below boiling } 
temperature. 

8. Incorrect knowledge of which 
method of canning to use for various 
foods. Non-acid vegetables, meats 


and soups should not be canned by 
the open-kettle method. 

9. Inconiplete sterilization. 

10. Failure to keep the water boil- 
ing hard all the time when canning 
by the hot water bath method. 

11. Incorrect counting of process- 
ing time when canning by hot water 
bath or pressure cooker methods. 

12. Improper operation of pressure 
cooker when using that method. 


Preventing Other Imperfections 
For the prevention of other 
fections, the following rules 
be observed: 
Can fruits and vegetables as soon | 
possible after being gathered; 
meats as soon as the animal heat has 
left and the meat has been chilled. 


imper- 
should | 


as 


Can only perfect products, young, 
tender and fresh. 
Work quickly, not allowing pre- 


blanched products to be- 
Do 
to 


cooked or 
come lukewarm in temperature. 
not allow fruits and vegetables 
stand for long periods in water. 

Prepare only enough to fill two or 
three, or at most half a dozen jars 
at a time. As as the jars are 
ready, put them in the canner. 

Cool as soon as container will per- 
mit, at canning or 
ing period. | 

Avoid too tight a pack; allow space 
for liquid to circulate freely. 

Avoid shrinking or floating of fruit 
in syrup by pre-cooking it and pack- 
ing in the correct syrup. 

Avoid lack of liquor in final jar 
after processing, by properly blanch- 
ing or pre-cooking the food; expel- 
ling all of the air bubbles when the 
liquid is poured into jar before pro- 
cessing; packing each jar correctly 
and evenly, with stated amounts of 
liquid in reference to top of jar; ma- 
nipulating pressure cooker correctly, 
thus avoiding withdrawal of liquid | 
by suction; by keeping at least one 
inch of water coverage over tops of | 
jars when using hot water bath meth- 
od of processing; by keeping water 
in hot water bath at constantly boil- 
ing temperature; by starting the pro- 
cessing in a hot water bath instead 
of a cold water bath. 

Prevent spoilage by 
overheating and by storing 
foods in a cool, dry place, 
not over 70 degrees F., 
possible. 





soon 


close of process- 





freezing or 
canned 
preferably 

wherever 
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“Jim's a coffee grouch, if you 
know what I mean That's 
why I take no chances. I 
serve only Tone’s Old Gold- 
en.” You will like Old 
Golden, or one of the three 
other distinctive Tone blends 





: Coffee House, Zest, or 
Ru isset. Always delightfully 
fresh in hi-vacuum tins or 
TONE'S jars. Your grocer has Tone’s 
SPICES. fine coffees at popular prices 
There are two kinds of 
ToONE’S and the 








PRESSURE TREATED 
FOR PERMANENCE 





TERMITE AND 
DECAY PROOF— 
FIRE RETARDENT 


Holds Paint... Reduces Repairs 


FOR HOMES, or, ALL FARM 
BARNS AND ——, BUILDINGS 


* ” 





See this money-saving lumber at your dealer’s 


CROSSETT LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CROSSETT, 


ARKANSAS 













y 
la t Present Low Prices 


NOTHING to PAY 

Until After 30 
Days Trial—Then 
Only $5 Down and 

$5 per Month! 
Send ~~ for Free Melotte Cata- 
log,** Chance’’ prices ,30-day 
free trial lend $5 per month of- 
This ma: last y 









RE it 
LOW PRICES today— before inflation 
wenn pc toraise yee 
Babson 
Melotte Separator, ”;;"3 53°" 
—— 19th St. Dept C-294 


WEWiiat, MELOTTE 











L ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies 
| Guaranteed, eflective. Neat, 












convenient — Cannot spill — 
Willnot soil or injt -anything. 
Lasts ali seascn 20¢ at all 


dealers Harold Somers 
150 De Kalb Ave ,B’kiyn,? 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





Sabbath School Lesson 





By HENRY WALLACE 











YHEN Amos says that he was a 
\ herdsman and a gatherer of 
sycamore fruit, or a dresser of syca- 
more trees, he means he was not a 
regular preacher or prophet, but a 
poor man of Judea, accustomed to 
poor fare, whom the Lord had com- 
missioned to testify against the sins 
of the rulers of Israel. He lived in 
the time of Jeroboam II, when the 
kingdom was enjoying a high degree 
of prosperity, and when increasing 
wealth brought with it the sins usual 
to luxurious living. 

Jehu had extirpated the Baal wor- 
ship introduced by Ahab, and the 
people had therefore returned to the 
ealf worship introduced by Jeroboam, 
son of Nebat, and which was now 
observed in various sanctuaries, not- 
ably Bethel, Gilgal and Beer-sheba. 
At Bethel, the ruling priest of the 
false worship was Amaziah, a cor- 
rupt time server, who, when Amos 
began to preach in Bethel, secured an 


order from Jeroboam to send him 
home. The message, however, that 
Amos had to deliver was that the 


way to national and individual pros- 
perity, nay, the very existence of tha 
nation, was in the return to the true, 
encient worship of Jehovah, and not 
to the prevailing heathen form of the 
calf, as established by Jeroboam. He 
points out that this false worship had 
already corrupted the nation, and he 
appeals not to the common people, 
but to those high in power, charging 
them in words that seem to scorch 
and burn even when we read them in 
cold type, with corrupting the very 
fountains of justice. 

He gives these corrupt officials 
five reasons why they should return 
to the true God. First, He is the Cre- 
ator of all things. “He maketh the 








Pleiades and Orion.” Second, He has 
power to save in the sorest trouble. 
“He turneth the shadow of death into 
the morning.” Third, He has power 
to visit upon the nation the sorest 
judgments. “And maketh the day 
dark with night.” Fourth, He is the 
Lord of the rain, on which all agri- 
cultural and national prosperity de- 
pends. “That calleth for the waters 
of the sea, and poureth them out upon 
the earth (Jehovah is his name).” 
Fifth, He is the avenger of all injus- 
tice toward the weak and defense- 
less. “That bringeth sudden destruc- 
tion against the strong, so that de- 
struction cometh upon the fortress.” 
He describes in detail the crimes of 
the rulers which then govern Israel: 
They have no regard for justice; they 
trample upon the poor and take exac- 
tions from them of wheat. That is, 
while denying justice to the poor, 
they were willing to give them jus- 
tice if the poor were willing to pay 
the price; in other words, to put a 
bribe in their hands. With the pro- 
ceeds of bribery they built themselves 
fine houses and surrounded them- 
selves with splendid vineyards. The 
prediction of this granger prophet, 
plain and blunt in his speech, fear- 
ing God, but having no regard for 
the persons of men, is that this sys- 
tem of bribery and corruption will do 
them no real good. That is, in the 
end it won't pay them to be corrupt— 
a very hard lesson to teach to corrupt 
men even in these modern days. 
Then follows a more direct arraign- 
ment of the rulers of Israel. He says, 
“IT know how manifold are your trans- 
gressions and how mighty are your 
sins.” Now, listen: When he comes 
te mention the list of these mighty 
sins and manifold transgressions, 
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they are just the common, every-day 
sins of those times and of these 
times—oppression, the taking advan- 
tage of people that mean to do right; 
bribery, or the acceptance of pres- 
ents, railroad passes and rebates, 
payment of debts and mortgages, po- 
litical influence thru what is known 
as a “pull,” and the refusal to give a 
fuir chance to the poor man who is 
not able to pay a lawyer, for that is 
xactly what is meant by “turning 
aside the poor in the gate from their 
right,” the gate being in those days 
the places where courts met. 

If a nation is ever to be redeemed, 
it is to be redeemed from within. 
Corrupt as it had become with all its 
apparent outward prosperity, it may 
be reformed even yet, if the rulers 
and people will but return to the true 
faith, not in profession or outward 
form, but in the inward life. “Seek 
good, and not evil, that ye may live; 
and the Lord, your God of hosts, 
shall be with you.” For this, he says, 
they have the spoken word, the Di- 
vine promise. But they must mani- 
fest their reform by hating evil and 
leving good. Then he points out the 
way in which they may show that 
they really hate the evil and love the 
good, and that is by doing justice to 
tlhe poor, by giving every man an 
equal and a fair chance. An outward 
expression of religion alone will not 
suffice. Sacrifices and offerings and 
public worship will not suffice. There 
must be righteousness and justice 
also. 

The important truth underlying 
the whole book of Amos is that na- 
tional prosperity is based on true re- 
ligion, a reverence for God, and, as a 
result of this, the administration of 
justice to every human being, how- 
ever poor or degraded he may be. 
Every poor man has his rights, and 
the King of kings will punish the 
nation that violates them. A nation 
that fears God will respect the rights 
of men, and a nation permitting mal- 
administration of justice, the bribery 
of officials, and the oppression of the 
poor, violates the rights of men and 
proves indisputably that it has no 
fear of God, no true religion. 


Amos Denounces Self- 
Indulgence 
(Temperance Lesson) 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 19, 1934. Amos, 6: 
1-7, 11-14.) 


LTHO Amos belonged to Judah, 
his short public ministry was 
at Bethel, at that time the most pop- 
ular sanctuary in the kingdom of 
the ten tribes. It was located about 
twelve miles north of Jerusalem, or 
about twenty miles from the proph- 
et’s home. He appeared there prob- 
ably at the time of some great festi- 
val, announcing that the time had 
come when Jehovah was applying 
the plumb line of righteousness to 
every man and to every institution, 
and that everything found out of 
rlumb must perish. He then inti- 
mated that as a result of this exact 
measurement, the high places and 
the sanctuary and the cities of the 
land should be rendered desolate and 
the dynasty of Jeroboam perish. 

He pronounces the doom of Syria, 
the Philistines, Edom, Moab, Ammon 
—not because they were heathen, 
but because as heathens they had 
violated the fundamental principles 
of morality in their dealings with 
mien. He visits severe condemnation 
upon Judah and Israel because, as 
people of God, they knew better, and 
yet, knowing better, they committed 
the crimes of heathens. He stands 
for the rights of the poor and the op- 
pressed. He rebukes the robbery and 
the luxury of the rich, accompanied 
as it is with attendance on public 
worship and costly oblations. 

In the lesson, he pronounces a woe 
or those “that are at ease in Zion,” 
who see the evils of the times and 
make no effort to cure them; who 
shirk all responsibility and put their 
confidence in the court of Samaria, 
the chief men who are now in con- 
trol of the destinies of Israel. In mod- 
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ern language: Woe to those who go 
to church, sing and pray and contrib- 
ute, but take no part in correcting 
the evils around them, regarding that 
as the business of the legislature or 
congress. If you think there is no 
danger, that things are not as bad as 
painted, and that everything will 
come out right, he says, in effect, 
read history; see what happened to 
Chaldea, or the cities founded by 
Nimrod, which perished because of 
corruption, as did all the cities of 
the Euphrates. After you have stud 
ied the history of that nation, com: 
this way to Hamoth, the great fort- 
ress at the fords of the Euphrates. 
Then study the history of Gath, the 
great Philistine stronghold. All these 
have been destroyed because they 
were corrupt. Don’t imagine that 
Samaria or Judah can escape. These 
great cities and strongholds have 
perished. Can you hope to escape? 
The evil day is coming. You can not 
escape while you allow injustice to 
continue unrebuked and unpunished, 


A Picture of the Idle Rich 


He then gives us a very striking 
picture of the idle rich—reclining 
on beds of ivory, stretching them- 
selves on luxurious couches, feeding 
on choice dainties, lambs and calves, 
drinking wine from the sacred bowls 
o” the sanctuary (as the word which 
is translated “bowls” seems to indi- 
cate), gorging themselves with wine, 
and accompanying their drinking 
with the sound of the viol, invent- 
ing new instruments of music, and 
anointing themselves with the chief 
cintments. They are not grieved 
for the oppression or “affliction of 
Joseph”; that is, spend no time re- 
gretting the demoralized and corrupt 
condition of their country. 

Having thus pictured the indiffer- 
ence of those who live at ease to 
the public welfare, who trust that 
the leaders at the national capital 
will see that everything comes out 
right in the end, thus ignoring the 
history of other nations that have 
fallen because of their corruption, 
their epicurean mode of life, their 
gluttony and drunkenness and their 
rrofanation of things sacred, the 
prophet proceeds to pronounce the 
doom of Israel. 

The lesson taught by Amos may be 
summed up thus: That there can be 
no national stability except in a 
righteous and just government, and 
such a government can exist only 
with a righteous and just 
that the oppression of the poor and 
i'J-gotten gains, the result of oppres- 
sion, and the luxury and dissipation 
that inevitably go with ill-gotten 
gains, sap the very foundations of 
national life; and that, whether in 
heathen or Christian lands, no splen- 
dor of ceremonial in connection with 
the outward observance of religion 
will win the favor of a just and right- 
eous God. It is a lesson for every 
country and every age, and a lesson 
that human nature in times of pros 
rerity is ever likely to forget. 


pe ople > 


The Companion of Sensuality 


It is well to note that the form of 
intemperance dealt with in this ! 
son is that of the wealthy. Heavy 
feasting led to heavy drinking then, 
and so it does now, and always WI! 
Solomon wisely grouped together 
gluttony and drunkenness as 
vices. Intemperance is increasing 
with us among the rich, as any 
who is familiar with the life of our 
great cities and of our national cap 
ital knows very well. Naturally, 
the well-to-do ape the habits and 
vices of the rich, as well as their 
style of living, and naturally 
women imitate the example ol 
men with whom they 
Herein, as in the days of Amos 
the greatest danger to the An 
people from intemperance. This V! 
does not stop with the wealth) 
the well-to-do. For, alas, alcoho! 
is at home all along the route, fro! 
the palace to the hovel, from ie 
splendid ballroom to the _ lowest 
brothel. It is always and everywh¢ 
the companion of sensuality, wh' th- 
er in its alluring or its most disgust 
ing forms. 
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| A Study of the Markets 


Price —, in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week 
for the ten-year period, 1924 to 1933. This elimi 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last =e. two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
sotail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 
price index. 


















4| 2 
@| 3 & 
2 “ c] 
|g] 3 
3 — ve 
wl = ~ 
Retail prices paid by farmers...... 85! 85 78 
Fisher’s index number ..............) 89) S89 rey 
Cattle—Chicago— | et ae ee 
1,.300-lb. fat cattle ............ | GO| 72) T6) 65 
1 100-Ib. fat cattle ...... w| GL] 64) 73) 67 
Cann and cutters 36) 44) 55! 67 
Feeders — csceceececcersevecerescccscssessees | 53! 56) 57) 68 
Hogs——Chicago— ek en 
Heavy WOGS  ..ccccccoccceseeee aeemnnad 50] 54] 55! 49 
Light hogs 6] 49] 52! 44 
Pig ftioch sevens 35| 38] 39! 38 
Sows (smooth ‘and rough) , $8) 50) 50) 51 
Sheep—Chicago— 7 ‘ | 
sipenvedeinapecedeckess 56| G3I......) 67 
“Grain—Chicago— a y EM att 
Cor Way S WENO cncectines ae 78! 73! TS; 56 
Oats. No. 2 white eocccesceee / A 18/108/104! 81 
Wheat. No. 2 red a 89} 8$5/ 82) 79 
Wheat, No. 2 nort hern ............4 90} 85] 85] 77 
Grain—On lowa Farms— | a 
Corn 77| TO!) 74) 45 
Oats ‘ Si atbeaeiinescines 125/123{/109| 86 
Wheat, No 1 cseccscce] GOT Gar OG Te 
Wool and aoe: | | | 
Quar ter-hlood =wool——Boston 83! 84!) 86) 89 
cow hides—Chicago sta 65! 55! Tol 96 
“hain Feeds— oak 
Cottonseed meal—Milwaukee.....| 77/ 71) 74] 95 
Linseed meal—Milwaukee 81! 79} 82) 95 
Bran Kansas City ........<9s.+-..../104/ 93/114| 82 
s Kansas City ..... nen 100) 90! 92) 86 
Hay— 
No timothy—Chicago 114/117!116| 66 
alfalfa—Kansas City.......1153! 99] 94] 61 
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“Other Rc § i aly 





, hens “hicago ain 
Provisions—Chicago 
La eons 














g 76| 75! 66 
94! S6 ‘ 7s 
117!/116/111! 93 | 
111/109 $2 i 
. 9 92! S89! S87 
December — accceccccsccceee : 90! S9}......1 86 | 
Lard xn | 
tembe itn 65! 65! 63) 55 } 
inourtelal Products. | | | | 
( Connellsville 146/147/150' 86 
Pig ron Birmingham 951 95! 92! 78 
Copper——New York ie 75! T5) Tél TA 
Croce et roleum—— Ne Yor 93! 92t 91 68 
Crmde rubber... 61! 55! FO! 39 | 
DORE seacessecrenstece . 101/101/102)101 
Financlat—- | } 
ntere 30 to 90 day paner 
New WEE wexesasaesns | 24] 25] 24) 31 
Industr stocks TO! TA R22! TA 
Railr tocks 42! 46! 53] 52 
Public utility stocks 44! 47) 55! 70 


Livestock Ricadote aaa Prices 
Tt llowing table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 
prevai led week by week for the past eight weeks 
Ka week is compared with the 1924-1 $ average 
f the rre sponding week Hog receipts 








. eleven mar 


ke e and shee seven markets Sheep and 
lamb receir ots are combined. 
HOGS 





























| 
CATTLE 
> oy 
116 
AS 
141 
167 
111 
154 
184 | 
| 
SHEEP 
” 
LAMBS 
one 2 65 63 
9 73 64 
16 65 67 
oa no 70 
i) 94 7 
7 67 65 
14 87 63 
1 79 no 
Pork Products 
The Nowing table gives the percentage of the | 
teN-year average, 1924 to 1933, products | 
Stored at western markets | 
| 2 sf 
tel =|. © | 
|2 4] 2 
= - a 
Mas 1 eevevcccccocs ~ Re 29 | 
June 7 } 
uly 63) 83 | 
Railroad Loadings 
ir how perc age for t¢ veeks ending 
194 i if the 1924-1933 ten-year aver 
1e CF responding period il and coke 
cm r nt erain 9() per cent, livestock 7S per 
= mal ver 47 per cent, ore 65 per cent, and 
. ‘neous products 71 per cent 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal } 
19 mnt hank 4% per cent bonds due in | 
Se, but callable in 1938, were quoted last week | 
Ton: ‘le mir per cent bonds ure quotable at | 
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Current Market Prices of Livestock, 


Hay, Grain and Feeds 


CATTLE 
S x 
s{| 2] 3 
3s 3) e 
& a x 
° © < 
Medium and heavy steers 
(1,100 Ibs. up)— | | 
Choice and prime 
Ene week ede tateicie eisai ee} 8.38] 8.75 
Week before .............000- 8.82) 9.00 
Gons | | 
Oe, Eee tay 2 Gy 
Week before ...........-cccocs 7.38] 7.73l 
Medium- 
Last week ...... acne ivaecavandseh  Gcees Gina 
ME NI 'ocnivssocesvsdes 5.88] 6.12 


Common 
ast week ...... ese ‘ ps 
Week before ; 3.62) 3.88 














Light beef steers (1,100 Ibs. | 
down) | | | 
Choice and prime 
rst os 7.8 12 8.00 
Week before ... ites 8.12 38) 7.88 
Medium and good 
wast week ... , = 5.75 6.00 
Week before ...... 3 6.12) 6.25 
Common 
au ani Le 3.12) 3.62) 3.00 
eek before : ania 3.62) 3.88! 3.38 
Denes cattle—Heifers 
Oo =” eee 4.12| 4.62] 4.62 
WEOU WOMORD ccccccceneciccs $50! 4.88) 4.58 
Cows 
Lats week ..... 2.62! 3 2.25 
Week before 3.00) 3.62) 2.80 
Bulls 
Last week ......... : 2.50) 2.88) 2.00 
reek before peuceonies 2.88/| 3.12! 2.50 
Canners and cutters 
Last week 1.00 1.38 88 
Week before ............ 1.58] 1.75!) 1.18 
Stockers and feeders 
Last week ceccccescccee! &-O2] 4.00] 3.25 
Week before ... . 4.00 4.12 8.75 
Cows _and heifers 
Last wee 2.25} 2.88] 1.87 
Week before 2.88] 2.88! 2.38 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up) 
“ist week 4.10) 4.62| 4.35 
W befor 4.28 $.92 £50 
Medir 200-250 Ib 
st week 28 t.68 4.40 
V ec t re 4.45 4.92 $4.50 
Light (150-200 Ibs | | | 
ast veek fo 4.42) 4.18 
\ k bet $4.02 4.70! 4.32 
Light light T30-150 I 
Last wee 3.88) 3.48 
Week bef 4.12 t.58 
Smooth and heavy packing sows 
250 Ibs. up 
Last week 3.40) 3.75) 3.30 
Week before 3.50 95 t.62 
Pigs ( 7 30° Ib town 
veel 2.62! 3.12 7 
Wee K ote 4.38 
SHEEP 
I ) 10 Ib lown con 
' prit 
I ek 
Wee efore ° 
Ye ng wet he 1 to prime 
Last eek 
Week before 
ewes, good to choice 
Week before 
Hogs quoted good to choice; cattle, unless other- 


wise stated, at an average from common to choice 


Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 

















= | 2 
5 2 
a 
s = 
Chicago Produce— 
ter, creamery extras 24 23% 
fresh firsts 16% 16% 
escocee 11 14 
12 12% 
AZ 14% 
Ge «ht 11 
Other Farm Da nen aro 
Quatrer-bl] \ Boston Z 30 30 
igl cow sia les -Ch igo oo} Os 
Lard—Chieago 7.03 7.05 
ted clove eed ( ¢ 12.12 
F laxseed——¢ hicago 19% 1.89% 
Cotton Ne Y 3} ws 
Foreign Markets— | | 
N 2 Suenos Aires rf) $6 % 
Lard sivenr vol . i 5.63 5.62 
Terminal Supplies 
The following » gives the percentage of nine 
year average, 1925 ) 19: 33, for the corresponding 
weeks for the v lies of corn, wh anc! 
oats and the storage stocks of butter and eggs 
| | 
Si ct si & =f 
oi rl OR i & 
June 9 84/143) 63) 96 
June 16 83/140) 58!) 92 
June 23 84/135! 61! 96 
June 30 86/133] 57| 94 
July 7 RO1Z6) 5M) OF 
Inlv 14 96/139 eo 5 
July 21 TSO'102'144) 65) G4 
July 28 185/103/139! 69) 93 


COMING RADIO FEATURES 





Among the outstanding radio features 
to be heard in the National Farm and 
Home Hour, over N. B. C. stations, at 
11:30 a. m., central indard t , during 











the next two we a ire the following 
August 4—National Four-H Club pro- 
gram; United States Marine Band. 
August Seniesa rvation Day; Uncle 
Sam's forest rangers. 
August Akar seni Farm Bureau 


Federation 
August 


program. 


3—Future Farmers of Amer- 


ica; United States Army Band; sketch by 
Montana Future Farmers. 

August 15—Land Grant College pro- 
gram: United States Army Band. 

August 17—Conservation Day; Aldo 


Leopold, game manager, U niversity of 
Wisconsin, “The Game Cycle.” 

Music by Walter Blaufuss and the 
Homesteaders and many other daily fea- 
tures of particular interest to farm fami- 
lies may be heard in the Farm and Home 
Hour in this territory, thru Stations 
WHO-WOC, KWCR, KOIL, KSO, WOW. 




















Truck Owners 
ATTENTION! 


Let’s trade. We'll send you a useful present if you'll 
send us some facts about motor trucks. Fill in the answers 
to the questions listed below, mail them to us and we'll 
send you a gift that will repay you for the few minutes 
work. Better do it right now, while you have the paper 
in hand. Clip out this advertisement, fill in the answers 
and mail to Research Department, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 








1. Do you have a motor truck ?.... What month did you buy 


it? Make 


Number Cylinders Year or Model 


Wheelbase Type of Body 


Capacity 


Is dual wheel, 6 wheel or trailer equipment used, and if so, 


which? 


2. About how many miles do you drive your truck each year? 


3. What is your most important crop or farm product? 


In what month or months do you. use your truck to market it? 


4. What is your second most important crop or farm product? 


In what month or months do you use your truck to market it? 


5. For what other purposes do you use it ? oo... ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


During what months of the year? 


6. Do you intend to buy a truck this fall ? o.oo... eceeeceeees 


When do you think you will buy it 


7. What truck will you buy? Capacity... 


What special equipment? 


8. In your opinion, what changes should be made in motor trucks 


to make them of greater practical value to you? 


If you own more than one truck, please fill in below: 


Make No. of cylinders Year or model.... 


Wheelbase Type of body Capacity 


Is dual wheel, 6 wheel or trailer equipment used, and if so which? 


For what purpose do you use it? 


Do you own a car?. What make? 





Do you intend to buy a new car this fall ? -........ 2. toneccceneceeecene 
What make of car do you now think you will buy ?-......002 


Why?. 





Name 


ack ces Mccann banticcneteie R. 
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OUR READERS’ MARKET 


The Place to Buy What You Want and Sell What You Have 

















Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate, without dis- 
play type or iliustration, is 15 cents a word ng 
insertion, for one, two or three insertions 
cents a word per insertion where same ad runs 
four or more consecutive times Send full re- 
mittance with each order. if advertisement 
contains less than 14 words, remittance should 
be for $2.10 for each _tnnartion, 

AAC mber 





initi = and or" 





as a word and addres 

part of the Wires is omanbadl 
as three words, “226 st 21st St is ce unted 
as four words, ey Moines, Iowa,’’ is 


counted as two “$1"’ and ‘$5,4¢ $2, 000” are 
each counted as one word 

“C. O. D.” counts as three words, “R. F Dd. 
4”’ counts as four words; ““R. 4” as two, Ads 
must reach us by Wednesday noon, ten days 
before issue date. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker 
and the other some responsible business man. 
Yo avoid delay, send letters of recommendation 
with your order. Write or print your ad plainly, 

For your convenience in fouring. the 
following table gives the cost of most desir- 
able advertisements for various insertions: 


























___ MISCELLANEOUS _ 


_KODAK FINISHING _ 


FARM EARS aR FARM MACHINERY _ 


FARM IN IOWA O1 











beat utiful crystal wad 
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tES COULD BE MAD! 





farm ON Leones fs in Western Canada 
write Canadian ‘Pacific § 





coin. _ Universal Photo Service, 








vlin ler corn she ilers 








FOR BETTER SNAPSHOTS —SEND TO AME RT. 
can ae Service, is 
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LIVESTOCK 
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LaCrosse Film Company, 

















? ESOTA FARM LIST AND Gateway Film Studio, Dept. 














ROLL DEVFIO! aa 
2 enlargements, 25c¢ 
Phot e ae. eae 223, 9 “Minneapolis, 


OFFER t COU PON WITH PEIRST 





} 
eight, sparkling Aan 








POL L ED Pee Wane IN Hy LLS ANY AGE 3 AND 


HELP WANTED 

















"rol, fim developed. 








Words Number of Insertions 
1 2 3 oe 
14 2.10/$ 4.20/$ 6.30/$ 6.72'$10.08 
21 3.15; 6.30) 9.45] 10.08) 15.12 
28 4.20 8.40] 12.60) 13.44) 20.16 
35 5.25) 10.50) 15.75 46.0 25.20 
42 6.30) 12.60] 18.90] 20.16) 30.24 
49 7.35) 14.70] 22.05) 23.52] 35.28 
56 8.40) 16.80) 25.20! 26.88) 40.32 
AMERICAN AUCTIC N COLLEGE, KANSAS 


City. Free Catalog. 


YouR COMMIS HENS AND OTHER POUL- 

try, also dressed veal, bring more money when 
shipped to the house favored by biggest buyers. 
Highest prices paid for eggs in case or carload 
lots. Parcel post shipments welcome. Check mailed 
Gay, shipment arrives. Market reports free. Karsten 
& Sons, Dept WF, 1100 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


HIGHEST PRICES LIVE POULTRY—QU ALITY 

recognized. Coops furnished. We need fancy 
Barred Rock and Colored Broilers and Fryers. 
Write us. Wholesale buyers. D. L. Hemman Com- 
pany, 1: 27 South Water Market, , Chicago 


yma ha-C Cc thicago, , Terms | Soon, 











ARMOUR AND CGOMPANY DEPT. 823 
Fulton St., Chicago. Live and Saaied ‘ean 
~——KEggs—-Veal. Immediate returns—highest prices 
Write for tags—bulletins—free booklet on dressing, 
packing. shipping 
OUR TRADE NEEDS FANCY POULTRY, VEAL 
and eggs. Top market guaranteed Write for 
quotations and free marketing bookle Cougile 
lemmission Company, Chicago Established 1873 














CHICAGO. BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specis alty. 

Poultry veal, eggs and butter Highest prices 

obtain Returns mailed same day 

WANTED- LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 

and veal Highest possible prices pai w 
for information and tags. Drake & Hontield, 940 
Fulton St., Chicago. 











i aaa HAY Aus " 
HAY — ALL KINDS HANDLED PRICES 

quoted. John Devlin, 7125 Eggleston Avenue, 
Chies 1ICAKO. 


DOGS AND “PET STOCK 





SPECIAL—50 GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
pups A vod farm dog.) Male spaved females 





(Raised from unkenneled parents, 


or female } 
day.) (Heeler stock, no guessing.) 


working ¢ 









(Years trial, training instructions.) (Visitors wel 
come.) Rat Terrier pups—bred for rat $4; Fox 
Terriers, $5. (Toy Fox ‘Terriers, $6.) (Brown 
Waterspaniels, $5.) (Collie, Shepherd cross, $4.) 
Write want (10 breeds.) Sunnyside Kennels, 


Reinbeck, Towa x 
JENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—THE 

only farm dog Best guaranteed heeler stock in 
United States, Rither sex or spayed females, Year's 











trial. Training instruction Reduced prices. High- 

view Kennels, Cedar Falls, Towa 

COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND COM 
bination hounds shi for trial. Write for free 

literature showing ires and breeding. State dog 





Paducah, 





p 

interested. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 

Kentucky. _ 

NEWFOUND I ‘ND P It PPIES — FROM PRIZE- 
winning loodlines, Large type, well-boned, and 

sound. Satisfaction guaranteed. Otto C. Schrag, 

Marion, South Dakota. 

$15 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD COON AND OPOS- 
sum_ honnd hunted last season, treeing good; 

shipped COD, Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Padu- 

cah, Kentucky. 

SELLING CHEAP; SHEPHERD, COLLIE AND 

\ 





Police pu; lso Trained dog Heelers. Free 
Training instructior Guaranteed. J. Isaksen, 
Mankato, rt 
HUNTEI KINDS" “HUNTING i HOUNDS 

and Cheap, Free Write for 
prices. _ Rar nsey Creek Kennels, Illinois. 





HIGH CLASS — COLLIDES — COMPANIONS 
watechdo the kind that bring bome the cows. 

Shomont Monticello _Towa 

NEWPFOUNDL ANDS, COCKERS, SPRING ERS, 

Chows, Bostor Collies, Pitt Bulls, Toy Terriers. 

¥ ans Kennels, Pella, lowa RS ee re 

SAINT RERNARD PUPPIES. MAL $15, FE- 
males $8. Tilmer Thompson, FE sImor ore, Minnesota. 


FARM ‘LANDS _ 


nn —————— 
BUY A MINNESOTA FARM HOME DIRECT 

from the State of Minnesota. No commission to 
ay and amo re than 3,000 farms, big and small, 
ficin"¥ to select yours. Only 10 per cent cash 














et possession Balance on 35% year 

eontract, wo ge per cent interest. For descriptive 
far er information address Dept. of 
,» State Office Bldg., St. Paul, Min- 


A FARM ON THE SOO LINE IN NORTH 

kota or northern Minnesota Conditions never 
better to buy good land at prices that will never 
be lower. Crop payment plan or easy terms Say 
which state interested in Ask about _ reduced 
rates Send_ for information to_H. 8S. Funston, 
y Soo Line Ry. Company, Minneapolis, Min- 








EPENDDNCH, 


SECURITY ASSURED, 
N rth Dakota Mir 
fa 


nesota Montana Idaho, 





ba ashimygtor Oregon n Bargain prices, easy 
»rinhs \Descriptive literature impartial advice 
Me ntion state J. W. Haw, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railw 8 Panl. Minr 
THE CEN TRAIT SOUTH, A GOOD y REGION 
or ge? } rm live stock production, Write 
Ry free empy of “The S hiand gE d Hoddy, 
General lveve ent Agent, Dept. L-6, Louisville 


& Nashville R. R., Louisville, Kentucky, 
NEW DEAL IN FARMS. MI NNESO’T A, ~ NOR ru 
\ ! W 


Dakot f ina, I ci ashington and Ure 
gon. KR ure cheaper, prices lower. New low rates 
Write for free book. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 707, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 


WANT TO RE~T FARM OF $40 ACRES OR 

more in central or western Towa. Must have 
good buildings, good land and good fences, Share 
rent. Cam give good reference. Box 55, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 











: MEN TO LEARN BARBER TRADE 


HEIFE RS—15 5 FINE HIGH GRADE 
Work under new National Code he 











IN_BULLS, ERED FOR TYPE 




















ify i steady Government 
I ASSORTED WORLD F AIR COLORED 1 POST. 
eee views with each roll eo and printed 


oo 


Sone ee LIGHT T BATTERIES 


ry. G ROUND Bab. FILS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE 2506 GOIN_IN- 












_, Palargement coupon otter. 














c RAWE FORD SP HOTO “Sh RY 1c E, 














TO. LEAR N BEAU Y 


mh —aallincctinatbors 





— nts a ne gative, 


MALE OR FEMALE 





FEED BAGS \ ad 





OLD GOLD WANTED _ 
CASH, FOR G OL D TEE TH. 


 aetae ‘Bag ce mp: any 








260,000 farm homes _GRAVE MARKERS __ 


Sati sf vetion absointely guarant ce 











___ EDUCATIONAL 





“Hos CHOLERA sERUM 
BUY OU r SERUM 
Tow Pp ure, 











retine into ental gold. 
anteed or shipment returned 1 
Dr bag s Gold Ble J Company, 1 500 He 











—-FARM] MACHINERY 





_HOG WATERERS 



































Now is he time to buy. Reas 
prices and special discounts for early buyers 
tapestry tile and economy 1 
A type and price for every farm 
pn aoe eu Silo Co., 





KODAK FINISHING ; 
ROLLS DEVEL OPED.-PRINTED- 25. 


prints: gusra nt eed ‘pits 8x10 inch 














OWN “SIS SALKR AFT 





tarmers say t 
As K tor illustrated. “desc 





BU ry cy CONCRE re —OFTEN PAYS FOR 


Concrete Crib & Silo C 








___ STOCK "WATERERS = 
STOC KWATE RE R. 














ON YOUR TOBACCO 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK NOW 


FARMER AND 








axtrs as or natural, 
Satisfaction guaranteed 





TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ 
1OWA HOMESTEAD 


FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 





pale “weetened che wing 





BE TAG OO TOTO WB Kris eticerecssctivcdtieal times in your 


Remittance for $.. 





(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 














. ct SEP RIGERATORS — = 
R ATION y May oP E R st 

Large capacity $42 

¢ - Des Moines Incubator Compa! 


PE PERFR Cc PECT _REFRIGE 


RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10 







































































August 4, 1934 


MISCELLANEOUS 














_ ; VETERINARY é 
fows: LOSING CALVES PRUMATURELY 
(abortion), Tuinous disease. Stopped Quickly. 


nent inspectors everywhere for two years 
not find one failure. An unparalleled testi- 





Inexpensive, guaranteed. Nonbreeding cor- 
included free. Remarkable reterences and 
honors. Bellwood Farms, South Richmond, 








es ‘WINDMILLS | 

WINDMILLS, 7.25. WRITE LITERA- 
ture and special prices. Currie Windmill Com- 

pany, Dept. WF, Topeka, Kansas EES 

WHEN ANSWERING THESE OLASSIEISD 
advertisements, mention that you saw it in Wal- 

Farmer and Iowa Homestead—‘‘Our Readers 





~ FOR 











laces 
Market 





WOOL 
AMANA ALL WOOL BATTS FOR COMFORT- 
ers may be obtained in exchange for raw wool 
or purchased direct from our_ mill. Write for 
descriptive folder. Amana Dept. B, 
Amana, Iowa. A 
FARME RS WOOL—MADE INTO BLANKETS, 
batting and yarns at fair prices. Send for 
Monticello Woolen Mills, Monticello, 





Society, 





robes, 
circulars. 
Wisconsin. 
— 


~ PATENT ATTORNEYS 








BAIR. FREEMAN SINCLAIR, PATENT AT 
torneys; patents and trade-marks, 802 Equitable 


Bidg., Des Moines. Iowa. 


TALBERT DICK. NO CHARGE FOR 
tation or_inquiry information. 418 I 
Bidg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 
—NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


TNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREE- 
ment governing any transaction between buyer 
and seller, who might advertise in these columns, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects 
advertisers and buyers to comply with the following 
eement. Where mature poultry is purchased on 
mail representations, without inspection, the seller 
upon receipt of the purchase price will ship the 
poaltry to the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the shipment is 
not satisfactory, the buyer will see that the poultry 
is properly fed and water and returned immedi 
ately to the shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them the other 
way. Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good 
order, the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. f poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to overn all deals 
between our advertisers and = subscri there 
is any variance to the above regniations, shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 
CHICKS: LEGHORNS AND Hl 
£6.30. Sussex. Giants, $7.85 
ery, Roanoke, and 235. East 
Tilinois 





CONSUL 
Yes Moines 


























FAVY BREE DS, 
Whiteview Hatch- 
Franklin, Peoria, 














STARTED CHICKS 


34.0 WEEK OLD PULLETS WHITE BROWN. 
Buff Leghorns and White Minorea pullets, § 

to $25 per 100. Light breed cockerels 3-4 B3 
ld, $5 per 100. 2-3-4 week old heavy breed chicks 




















in August. Towa Hatchery, Towa _City . ee 
= JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
PULLETS - COCKERELS. WHITE GIANTS; 


Lakenvelders. 





Black Giants: Buff Minorcas 
Thoma ‘arms, Pleasanton, Kansas. 








WHITE LEGHORNS 
PRODUCTION CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE HEAVY 

from two thousand Tancred hens bred on our | 
own farm. $5.50 per 100. Sexed pullets, 90 per } 
cent guaranted, &12 per 100, Dontpeid if cash with | 


Order direct_from this 
Bancroft, Iowa. 


order. Immediate shipment 
ad. Hamilton Leghorn Farm, 
; ~~ WHITE MINORCAS 


STILL, HATCHING, WHITE MINORCA CHICKS 
from 50 acre farm, $6.75 hundred prepaid 
Cocker ae T5e each. Personius Minorea Farm, Fair 


mont, _ Minne sota “ 
cae _TURKEYS — 
BLACKHEAD. IN TURKI 

cured. Pint $1.75. Sample ‘ 
Tonic, Monticello, Hlinois 

~~ REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 

ise THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 

all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner List of marker owners is 
fled with sheriffs, police departments and_ others 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
bins, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Burean Denartment. Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Towa Homestead. Des Moines _Towa. 


SFFDS ANT NTTRSEPYV STOCK 





PREVENTED. 
c. Williams Turkey 




















WANTED 25 BUSHEI ATs aor ¢ HOTC EK 
Grimr or Cossack alfalfa and med n red clover 
be northern grown and good. Farm 


Grin Company. Scotch Grove, Towa 


“24-HOT 


DISEASE FREE CABBAGE PLANTS 
rvi Postpaid 200-80e 100-81 1.000 
$1.75 Ry re: sed: 2000-82: 10.000-89, Catalog 


= 


North Lima, 01 
CABBAGE 


GFARANTEED PLANTS. EX- | 











1000-81 10.000-87.50 Buckeye | 
441. Youngstown, Obi 2 a | 
ALFALFA ‘ 
STRICTIY NORTHERN G ROWN ~ ALFALFA 
seed led hag Vie pound and up Nort! 
Dakota. Grimm Alfaifa ciation, Far rth | 
Dako TOO ¢ ooperating growers aes } 
HARDY KANSAS DRY LAND ALFAUI 
$6.50: Grimm, $10: sweet clover &5 i} 60 
Is, by f. o b. Salina. Kansas Seed Company, 
Sdlina, Kansas ral 
BUY _HARDIEST ~ ALFALF A SEED ._ DIRECT | 
fr 1 Bober, Newel mith Dakota, and 
ae inn 
STATE FAIR JUDGES | 
The swine judging program and the list 


State Fair 
Davis, 


1934 Towa 
announced by E. T 
intendent of the swine department. 
The days on which various breeds will 
be judged, and the judges for each breed, | 
Will be is follows: 
_Monday—Poland Chinas—R. C 
Sheldon, Iowa; Hampshires—Seth 
ky, Hadley, Ind. 

Tuesd iv—Spotted Poland Chinas—A. I.. 
Anderson, Ames, Iowa. 

Wednesday — Chester Whites — H. H. 


of judges for the 
have been 


supe 





Henry, 
Had- 








Kildee, Ames, Iowa; Tamworths—I. J. 
Reed, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Yorkshires—Boyd 
Weidlei Webster City, Iowa; Berkshires 
—B. F. Davidson, Menlo, Iowa. 
iT tries for this year’s swine show 
K on Wednesday, August 1. 
SWINE SHOW ON RADIO 
The entire National Farm and Home | 
Hour program, over a nation-wide N. B. 


hetwork, will be presented direct from 
National Swine Show, Springfield, 


on Thursday, August 23, at 11:30 
central standard time. 
talks by judges, exhibitors and 


distinguished visitors will summa- 
ghlights of the exposition and im- 
int winnings in the hog classes, 

ainment by members of the WLS barn 
_ crew will add variety to the broad- 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Aug. 6—Elliot Brown, Rose Hill, 
(Sale at Oskaloosa, Iowa.) 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 26—E. E. Owens, Williamsburg, Ia. 
Oct. 2—Macon County Shorthorn Breed- 


ers Assn., Macon, Mo.; J. F. Richards, 
Megr., Macon, Mo. 

Oct. 3—R. C. Boeger Farms, Salisbury, 
Mo. 

Oct. 4—Livingston County Shorthorn 


Chillicothe, Mo. 
Martin & Son, R. 1, Mt. 


ASssn., 
Oct. 10—Theo. 


Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Daniel E. Bower, Bridgewater, 
Iowa. 
Nov. 3—Helfred Farms, Route 6, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Dec. 12—Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, 


Iowa. 

STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Sept. 6—Oswald Strand (Annual Sale), 

Manly, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Oct. 29—Henry Kehnke, Lidderdale, 
HAMPSHIRES 
Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 


Iowa, 


Oct. 10—L. E. 





Livestock News 


Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa, has re- 
cently bought a new bull to head his 
well known Hereford herd, and to follow 
his former outstanding bull, Western 
Domino. This bull is Amse Domino, a 
three-year-old, by the record sire, Prince 
Domino Mixer. His dam is Delia Dom- 


ino, by Prince Domino (a double Prince 
Domino); second dam by Caryl Domino, 
and third dam a line-bred Beau Donald. 
This bull was in the Ken-Caryl herd and 
was third prize bull at Chicago last year. 


He is an outstanding individual, has a 
great head, wonderful depth of body, 
deep quarters and a splendid top line. 





There is also a splendid bull in the two- 
year-old Western Domino 44th, and a 
very promising young bull in Beau Blan- 


chard 175th. In addition, there are several 
good looking youngsters that are coming 
on nicely. Fred also has a couple of 
good Relgian stallions. Just drop in and 
look his stock over. 








Wm oe & Son, Denison, Iowa, 
breeders of led Hereford cattle, have 
recently 0 Me ~d their three-year-old bull, 
Dale Cutler, Jr., to Miss Bessie Donald, 
Featherstone, New Zealand. This is the 
third exportation to New Zealand made 
to Wright, Stephenson & Ce The cattle 
for these importations were secured by 
Secretary B. O. Gammon, of the Ameri- 

| can Polled Hereford Breeders Associatior 

James Walpoole, Rock Valley Iowa, 
well known thirty and forty years ago 


as one of the best Shorthorn breeders i 
the state, is still doing business at the old 
stand and has a few cattle on hand. 
“Jim Walpoole at one time had one of 
the greatest herds in the state, and has 








Iowa. 


AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


467—19 


Morris Dowling, Valley Junction, Towa, 
regarded as one of the greatest wizards 
in developing Poland China pigs, has 


Let us help you choose 
the RIGHT elevator 


} some good ones again this year, and also 

| has one of the greatest yearling boars for your use 
. . | 

that we have seen this season. He is 

} 


going to be at the 
ling, 


Only this company 
makes all types 


Be sure you get the elevator that 
fits your needs. We make a com- 
plete line of portable and bucket 
machines. Here's our famous All- 


shows with this year- 
that will be hard to beat. 
McKee Bros., ¢ 


great lot of Dura 


‘reston 


have a 
s this 


lowa, 
Jersey spring pig 


year, the best we have seen on our Steel Chainless Bucket elevator. 
rounds, and they have two outstanding A oni = “= wag 

: ay a agg rd of a Century Exoverience 
herd boar that ought to look gocd at Designing and building LITTLE GIANT 


the shows this coming fall. Elevators for 33 years has taught us 
many things you ought to know before 
you buy. Thisinformation comes to you 
freein our new Elevator Catalog. Drop 
usa line and we'llrush this book to you. 
lt may help you save money. 


Famous for Reliability 


Will A. Sear, Earlham, Iowa, has a 
choice lot of Poland China fall boars for 
sale, and his prices are within the reach 


of anybody who needs a boar. Write LITTLE GIANT Elevators are known 
him or phone him. Kindly mention this from coast to coast as sturdy, reliable 
paper elevators. They stand up under the hard- 
’ est use. Values today are greater than 

ee ever before! Send for the free book and 

Joe Bilderback, Adel, Iowa, has some find out what type best fills your needs, 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 
333 McLun St. Bloomington, Ill, 


FRE DAGGAT 
ANUAL 

A most a... book 

for anyone who wants 





nice young Shorthorn bulls coming on 
|} that will make good herd headers another 
season. So just keep him in mind later 


on when you are making the rounds, KORN FEEDER 














Ray Coglon, Exira, Iowa, is offering Practical Facts 
for sale two of the best yearling Short- about farm elevators. 
horn bulls that we know of, and he is} 5. 





» It is easy to make money 
with cattle on a corn-belt farm 
when you raise the right kind 
adapted to the 


right in his prices. Better call him up or 
bulls. 


Steere to } 


go to See these 


‘ ¢ ~ > . 7. \ | convert your 

*.. bk Olof, Ire ton, Iowa, the well known | roughage and grain into prime 
Shorthorn breeder, has two good, service- beef at lowest cost Phere is a 
able, red bulls for sale, also a verv choice good demand for Shorthorns in 
roan and a white bull If . - ‘our community. Low recording fees 
eS a nite bull. f you want a ree information. Send card today 














Shorthorn bull, go see Lou Olof. about Shorthorns. American Short- 

| aie] } ang :~ aA chic Dex “i 

— . ar’ ve., ept A ca i, 

Dell Wright & Son, Sanborn, Iowa, a 2 =. . 
have a couple of good, serviceable Aber- 





deen Angus bulls that they are 
for sale at reasonable prices. 


or visit this firm. 


offering 
For pos years Sperry’s Lump Jaw Remedy has 
made good cows from lumpy animals. $2.00 
at drug stores 

Mfd. by J. Sperry Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Arthur Kolsen, Struble, Iowa, has sev- 
eral very choice Polled Hereford bulls for 
sale, among which are herd head- 


some 











| ers. If you want one of these, write him. 
| ——_—_—_—— =acee EKING SHORTHORNS 
FAIRS AND STOCK SHOWS z oms for over 40 years 
August 11-18—Missouri State Fair, at . &t,”. 
@, d: * 4g Bn py *?~ ry 
August 18-25—Illinois State Fair at 
Springfield 
August 22-31 Iowa State Fair t aS 
one eek Milking Shcntheen Bulls 
| August 25-31—Wisconsin State Fair. at : a 





Milwaukee. 
September 
at St. Paul. 


1-S—Minnesota State Fair 


ANDREW 


BARNES LEIGHTON 
HAMPSHIRES 


IOWA 





October 1-7—Dairy Cattle Congress. at — 
Water Iowa yeas ye ae E BRED GILTS 
October 20-27 rer} } Ree » 6 y ing b m _ a producers 
ober 20-27—American Roval Live- east’ tale eines ahaa 7 sand 





sveral bred to STRONG ieARre a leading 





stock Show, at Kansas City, Moe z 
} oO | 28-Nove an Bian a ntender for topmost honors at 1934 shows. Im- 
} ; : wes .- November 3 Ak Sar-Ben aes and pusrantees to please. 
| Livestock Show, at Qmaha, Neb FT. DODGE CI MERY CO Ft. lowa 
| December 1-S—International Livestock | 


TAMWORTH 


TAMWORTH 


Exposition, at Chicago, II. 


Fresh From the Country 
IOWA 























always been one of the most reliable BRED GIL] S 
breeders. He is well along in his seven- Northern — Floyd County, July 20— 
ties, but is still active. Farmers are cutting their oats, which Boars and fall pigs, either sex. Well 
_— are very short. Have had several good | grown—good litters—double treated. 
Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, ex- | rains Late potatoes doing well. Very Prompt shipment. 
pects to be at the Iowa State Fair with a | hot at this writing. Fruit not very plen- teu t —_ = . 
full line of Spotted Polands, and he will | tiful. Red raspberries selling for 15 cents, 3 J NEW = Grimes, lowa 
show his two-year-old boar, Promoter, black rasperries two for 25 cents, hens 6 HEEP _ 
regarded as one of the outstanding boars to 8 cents, springs 11 to 13 cents, cream eee 
of the veai He has a great lot of spring | 23 cents. Oats only a half crop. Many “FOR iY.) a 
pigs and they are well grown. Few herds have not had early vegetables, owing to 
can show a better lot of spring pigs. | drouth—Mrs. M. H. Nobk | High class Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
Make it a point to see his herd at Des Eastern—Clinton County, July 21—Re- | down, and Shropshire rams, in show 
Moines. planted rn is being laid by, and the | form, Oxford, Hampshire, Southdown 
es Seethia. tammieite “eb Mhieiid acc cee Most barley _— oat fields | and Rambouillet ewes. 
eo, Mi ° forme! o I rtelle, were pastured:; some cut for lay Ra a still ninety — 
Towa, who has: moved te Mt Vernon, si July 4 have helped corn prospects LOW A STATE COLLEGI 
“ge hte e —_ oo on : nig ge d who | and pastures, but much more is needed. | Animal Husbandry Dept. Ames, Iowa 
is_ a breeder of high class rthorn | Second cutting of alfalfa is being put up 
cattle, reports a splendid n and is better tha ‘ rt first a ve! . __.___ HORSES AND AND JACKS — 
Shorthorn cattle at the new location. He | horses killed by heat; over 100 every day. | 
pla to exhibit h herd at the leading | —Fred Schepers. 
fairs and shows this fall. Central—Greene County, July 21—Corn 
ACEP ee | 43 cents arge quantity being sold an 
Stanley Addy will show Poland Chinas } . A la . au tity 1 = ld and 
e ; ghee . | delivered to local markets. Late oats be- The Draft Horse Su- 
this fall at Spencer and some of the other | ; a 
; : ‘ ; harvested. Early oats and wheat are preme form a major at 
shows. He will show the boar which beine threshed Peatus vem 4 re ey re ace 
Was grand champion at Spencer two = . ps Ss — sdesdh“ obits ys x epteeanae dey ; 
erator mails Ss hing dae & sulendi® twos s @ es ! remperature has been 100 | Fai and Expositions 
packs jy Tes : ee SEES ‘WO | or more for a week. Corn wilts during the | SEE THEM 
year-old boar that may be hard to beat Neitaat rt of the 4 ite tag ae 
this fall. as well : several zg a sows i t pa of the day. A~- good rain and | Visit your State Fa 
lo k “ ? be Lots ae Severe ee ws. weather would be benéftcial for | ih eames the elite 
.ook for Stanley at the Spencer fair. the corn crop, as most of it is tasseled “=e ; ac or 
eon and leaved.—Mrs. A. F. Cz ‘ ' 
Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa, has 68 good $ ste . : . k aril. : Select a good sire an 
Poland China spring pigs: and. take it Central—Webster County, July 23—The | brood mares. Becoitre « 
from us, they are good. These are mostly corn needs a good rain now, but rain Igian enthusiast You aré sure to get very sat 
sired bv Protector, a boar bought last would be bad for threshing, as the oats | isfactory returns on your investment if breeding 
fall from Henry Fesenmeyer. He has one | W€'e shocked up with a lot of sappy Beli 


of the most uniform bunches of pigs that 
we have seen in the Poland China class 
this season. 

Those of our readers who want to buy 
a Hampshire sow bred to that great boar, 


Strongheart, will do well to write the 
Fort Dodge Creamery Co., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. They have several of these sows 


for sale. 


Valter Griese, Rock Rapids, Iowa, will 
be out to the shows this fall with a nice 
young herd of Angus cattle, and he in- 
tends showing at the Iowa State Fair. 


American Association of Importers and Breeders of 
elgian Draft Horses 
Address J. D. Conner, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer 


grass in the bundles. If the reports are 
correct, from two or three jobs threshed, 


oats are only weighing out 22 pounds to abash, Indiana 
the bushel. A lot of sealed corn has gone 
range caus ante fant i. ag nae “FARCEUR | BELGIANS 


per bushel. The last few days have been | STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 





almost unbearably hot for working in the Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 
Halts. the Kdth snen “and  Kerwe iain heads our stud. Our Belgians are noted for their 
2 y é ) S.——-Uscar | quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome. 

Peterson.  G& GOOD & SON OGDEN. IOWA 








Stocker and Feeder Cattle 


(Public Auction. Strand Yards Adjoining Town. 
North of Mason bt te ae f 


Location 10 Miles 
| ng of Des Moines on Highways 
° ° 








STOP NECRO LOSS 


Honest Dollar Brand Bismatone, used ac- 
cording to instructions, is guaranteed to 
put your pigs back in shape. Simple and 
easy to use. Works quickly and surely. 
Contains no lye. One gallon treats 20 head. 
At your Honest Dollar Brand feed dealers. 
Or send $3 a gallon. Postage paid. 
SUPPLEMENTAL PRODUCTS CO. 

Mfr., Honest Dollar Products 
1101 Walnut St. Des Moines, Ia. 








MANLY, IOWA 





and 
2000 
HEAD Thursday, September 6th 
SALE RAIN OR SHINE, STARTS 12 O'CLOCK NOON 


Desirable good quality western feeding cattle. They are mostly quality Wyoming ays and 
Shorthorns. Guaranteed weights will be given sale day. This is a good year to fee Come, buy 
at your own price 
TERMS—Two per cent 
credit Those desiring credit should make 


OSWALD STRAND 











deserving 


liscount for cash. Seven mon *’ time extended to those 
written applica tion ” ten days before sale day 


MANLY, IOWA 


Railroads: Rock Island. Great Western and M. & St. L. 
Auctioneers : m. Murphy. Dorsey, Sheimo and Potter 
Clerk, Northwest Bank. Mason City, Iowa J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 
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another Chesterfield. 
They taste good and 
they’re milder. 

I know another 
thing... 
It takes good things 
to make good things. 











oe 


cigarette thats MILDER 
> cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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